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RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S GRAM- 


MAR re Oakham, Rutland. Head Master, Rev. 
W. 8. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The new buildings will be ready for the reception of 
boarders on Wednesday, August 18th. Twelve open exhibi- 
tions of 402, paper each, and other University advantages, 
are attached to this school. 
“yor further particulars apply to the Head Master. 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE INSTIT UTION for 


LADIES. 
Tufnell Park, Camden-road, London. 


JEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. — The 


Inaugural Meeting for the Enrolment of Members will 


ps 


| be held on Saturday, June 26, at Two o'clock, at the FREE- 


| MASONS’ TAVERN, 


The HALF-TERM commences with the month of June, and | 
= continue till August, when is the Summer Vacation of six | 


“Fee for Boarders in Upper School, 50 Guineas 
in Middle School, 35 Guineas > peranuum. 
in Elementary School, 25 Guineas) 


” 


Governess-Students, received at a Fee of 50 Guineas for two | 


years, are granted Certificates, and have situations procured. 
For Syliabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and Prospectuses 
with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, and staff of 
Professors and Masters, address Mrs. MoREL, Lady-Principal, 
OLLEG: E, 


at th the College. pin og ei 
“near EPSO M, 
SURREY 


EV ELL C 
Patrons and Referees. 
The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
The Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 
Principal~W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.S., &e. 
Efficient preparation for the Universities, the Army and 
Navy, the English and Indian Civil Service Examinations, 
and for Commercial life, will be found in Ewell College. 
The situation is one of unrivalled salubrity ; athletic games 


| HOSPITAL, on the 31st of August, 
} of September next. 


|} HALI 


are encouraged, and systematic drilling is imperative on all. | 
French is invariably spoken at meals, and German is taught by 


aresident professor. 
School Department, 40 to 60 Guineas per annum. 
Department, 70 to 100, No extras. 
For Particulars, Report, Xc., 
\ COLLEGE, 
connexion with the University of London, and Uni- 


-ANCHESTER NEW 
versity College, London, 
LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


College 


address the Principal. 


GORDON-SQUARE, 
Professor's. 
Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 

of Biblical and Historical Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity. 


with the 


Rev. 
Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq. M.A, 
Language and Literature. 
SCHEME OF STUDIES. 
The entire course of a Student embraces six years, viz., three 
Undergraduate, succeeded by three Theological years. 
The pooseeny of every Student in the subjec ts on which he 


Lecturer on the Hebrew 


has attended classess, either in University College or in Man- | 


chester New College, is periodically tested by examinations, 


held by the Professors, or other Examiners, appointed by the | 


Committee of the last-named College, at the end of eve ry term, 
and a Public Examination at the close of the Session. 
UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD. 


During this period the Student is chiefly engaged in the | 


dasses of University College, in Greek, Latin, and Mathema- 
tics, or Natural Philosophy. 


courses ; 
over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to 
matriculate in the University of London, not later than the 
end of his first year; and to take the degree of B.A. by the end 


of the third, so'as to bring an undivided interest to the studies | 


of his Theological Period. 

The discipline of this preparatory period is mainly subsidiary 
tothe classes of University College, and to the examination, 
in prospect, for Matriculation and Graduation. 

THEOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

The College, now mainly a Theological Institution, adheres 
to its original principle of freely imparting theological know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theolo- 
gical doctrines. 

Should any Student wish, during his Theological years, to 
attend any of the general classes of University College, he may 
do so with the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 

THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 

(a) Christian Truths and Evidences. 

(6) Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 

Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory VII. 

) Old Testament.—Hebrew History and Antiquities. His- 

of Hebrew Canon, and of the Septuagint Version. His- 

torical Books. “The Law.’ *The Prophets.’’ Critical 

Examination of Messianic Passages; Systematic reading of 
the Septuagint. 

(e) Hebrew Language and Literature—Systematic, 
logical, and literary training; reading and lectures. 

(f) New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Three First Gospels—The — and Acts of the 
Apostles—and the writings of John (Gospel, Epistles, Apoca- 
iypee) — with special introduction to each of these three 

tions. 

(g) Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition. 

PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 

(a) Intellectual Philosophy. 

(6) Moral Philosophy. 

i Religious Philosophy. 

(d) History of Christian Doctrine. 

(e) Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 

The College Session commences on the first Friday in 
October. The Classes are open to the public on payment of 
the regular fees. Candidates for admission on the Foundation 
are requested to send in their applications and certificates, 
With as little delay as practicable, to either of the Se cretaries, 

m whom full particulars may be obtained. 

R, D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, Manchester, ) 

CHARLES BEARD, Gee-cross, near Manchester, J 


Mancheste sr, May, 1858. ; ‘ 
y ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Mid- 


of MATHEMATICS, &c., will be required after Midsummer. 

e€ must be c competent to teach all the higher branches short 
of the Calculus, and to give instruction in the Natural Sciences. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the Head 


philo- 


Secs. 


Hendon, 


If he be on the Foundation, | 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three | 
but does not encourage him to disperse his attention | 


Emily, 
| The Duchess ol 


in | 


Principal and Professor 
Truths and 


JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral, and | 


| The Countess of Derby 


| Frances, Countess Waldegrave 





dlesex.—An ASSISTANT MASTER in the Deserta \ 





when the Rules of the Fund, as re- 
vised by the C ommittee appointed at the General Meeting of 
June 5, will be submitted for the adoption of the enrolled 
members. 

The Subscription to the Fund is One Guinea per annum, 
payable | in advance. Entrance Fee, Five Shilling 8. | 


OCIE TY of PAINTE RS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- | 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall east | 
(close to Trafalgar-square), from NINE till Dusk. Admit- | 


tance ls, Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


| 
} 
| 
IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL | 
FESTIVAL, in AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL | 
and the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd 
Right Hon. the Earl of 


President, the 


Dart mouth. 


Y COMM: AND of the QUEEN.—A 
GRAND VOCAL and yr ye CONCERT 
for the benefit of the ROYAL ‘ADEMY of MUSIC, which 
HER MAJESTY has grac oan signified her intention of 
honouring with her presence, will take place 5 ST. JAMES’S 
L,on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 23rd, 1898. 
PATRONS. 
His Royal Highness the Pryce Consort. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary. 
His Hoyal Highness the Duke of CamBRipGE 
LADIES PATRONESSES. 
The Duchess of Richmond The Countess of Glengall 
Duchess of Beaufort | The Countess Howe 
suchess of Beautort | The Countess Dowager of 
Marlboroug Lichfield 
The Duchess of Buccleuc - The Countess of Shelburne 
The Duehess of Montrose The Countess of Fit 
The Duchess of Roxburghe The Lady Frederick Bentinck 
The Duchess of Wellington rhe Lady William Powlett 
Duchess of Sutherland Viscountess Paline reton 
The Duchess of Inverness Viscountess Dungannon 
The Marchioness of Abercorn | Viscou rington 
The Marchioness of Exeter Viscountess ibermerc 
The Marchioness of Down- | The Lady Burghersh 
shire Viscountess Forbes 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailes- | The Lady Charlotte Seri 
bury The Lady Ann Beckett 
The Marchioness of Breadal- | The Lady Sondes 
| The Lady Walsingham 
Clan- | The Lady Lyndhurst 
| ™ Lady Stratheden 
Campbell 
The Lady Stanley of 
The Lady Raglan 
| The Lady Aveland 
The Lady Chelmsford 
Baroness de Cetto 
| Baroness de Rothschild 
Lady Clerk 
| Lady Clifford Constable 
| Lady Antrobus 
Lady Hall of Llanover 


The 


The 


htess 


ber 


eé Marchioness of 
ricarde 
The Marchioness of Stafford 


and 


; Alderley 
The Countess of Westmorland 
The Countess of Abingdon 
The Countess of Jersey 
The Countess of Tankervi 
The Countess Stanhope 


The Countess of Hardwicke 
The Countess De la Warr 
The Countess of Desart 
The Countess of Craven | Lady Howard 
The Countess of Wilton | Lady Pakington 
The Countess of Bessborough | Lady Molesworth 

The vouchers for the area of the hall, in which her Maje sty 
will be seated, are to be procured from the L adies Patron¢ 
only, and will be exchanged at the St. James’s Hall for tic _ 
on the 19th, 2lst, and 22nd of June, between the hours of 11 
and 5. Tic Kets for the rest of the hall to be procured at the | 
Royal Academy of Music, in Tenterden-street ; and at all the 
principal music warehouses and libraries. Further particulars | 
of the Concert will be duly announce ed. 


IV ERPOOL soc IETY of FINE ARTS. 
The Council have much pleasure in making known to 
Artists, Sculptors, and Architects that the rapid enrolment of 
Life Members and Annual Subscribers has now given a mate- 
rial guarantee that the Society will be established on a firm | 
and satisfactory basis; they, therefore, have no hesitation in 
inviting contributions to the Exhibition, which is to be opened 
in August or September next in the Queen’s Hall, Bold-street. 
Those gentlemen who intend to favour the Society with 
contributions of their WORKS for EXHIBITION are re- 
uested to inform the Honorary Secretaries by a note ad- 
ressed to the Central Office, 24, North John-street 
gents. 
a; ir H. and I. Criswick, 6, New C ompton-street 


Edinburgh—Mr. Alexander Hill, 67, Princes-street. 
Dublin—Mr. James Stark, Sackville-street. 

Provincial Artists who propose to send works from any ofthe 
Exhibitions in London are requested to give the requisite au- 
thority to the Honorary Secretaries, that the agent in London 
may be instructed to collect and forward those works direct. 

JOSEPH BOULT, ) Hon. 
D. P. THOMSON, M.D.§ Secretaries. 


Truro, C ornwall.—Upwards of 1000 Vols. of rare and valuable 
Books in the Classics, Divinity, Law, Physic, History, 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, &c. 

h R. CLYMA will SELL by AUCTION, on 

a MONDAY, JUNE 21, at Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 

at the ASSEMBLY ROOM, TRURO, the VALUABLE 

LIBRARY of thateminent Scholar and Divine, the late Rey. C 

PETERS, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, comprising s Biblia 

Sacra Polygiotta, Cranmer’s Black Letter Bible, 1572, Biblia 

Sacra Hebraica et Chaldaica, Biblia Magna, Poli Synopsis 

Criticorum, Thuani Historia, Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, 

Statutes at Large, rare editions of the Greek and Latin 

Classics, the Works of Bacon, Barrow, Beveridge 

Buxtort, Calmet, Capeltus, Clarke, Epiphani 

Epise plus, rasmus, Eusebius, Gataker, ) 

Hooker, Irenzus, Josephus, Lardner, Lowth, Leslie, N wton, 

Prideaux, Robertson, Sanctius, Stephanus, Stillingfleet 

Tillotson, Usher, Vossius, Waterland, Warburton, &c., 

also a great number of Medical Works. 

Catalogues 6d. each, returnable to purchasers, to be had of 

Mr. W.J. C LYMA, Bookseller, or of the Auctioneer, Truro. | 


ae, 


| on 
| particulars apply to 


| TINHE 


| ie ©. 
| ri ‘has. Hindley 


Tha ¢ sO . ah 
TOTES for MIDDLESEX and SOUTH 
LANCASHIRE and ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT.— 
The sale of the beautiful Estates of Prestwich, Manchester, 
and St. Margaret's, Isleworth (Second Allotment), opy 
Richmond, will commence at the Offices of the CONSER- 
VATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.< 
Thursday, June 24th. For Plans (price 7d. each and full 


yosite 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIR Ee 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’S Invested Fur 
exceed ONE MILLION STERLING. 


retary 


1857. 
£289,000 ... 
110,900 ... 


Increase ... £6 
Increase ... 
Increase 


. Fire Premiums ... 
. Life aientateias 
. Life Annuities... 27,900 . 
f (Aa imulated i] 
funds f 
Senaiiitenid and Forms of Proposal to be 
tion. The Income of the Company now exceeds 
year. 
" ?METRarives Tm rpm TNTTT 
HE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
REPORT of the Pieeet rs of the MUTUAI 
ASSURANCE ‘Y, together with the Cash ¢ 
and Balance Sheet for tl ear 1 showing th of the 
Society's affairs on the 31st of December last, as presented to 
the General Meeting on the 17th of February 1858; also 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and a list of the Bonuses 
paid on the Claims of the past year, will be delivered on a 
written or personal application to the Actuary, or to an 
he Society's Ag sents in Gri at Britain. 
CHARLES 
nce Offices, 
London 


820,000 1,088,000 ... Increase .. 
had on apy 


450. 


lica- 
3001. & 


857, 


INGALL, 
Mutual Life 
39, King street, 


PEOPLE’S 
; SO II ry. 


nm, S.W 


Assura 


Che: E.C 


PROV [IDE 


f Oitice A ri 


pside, 


N1I 


44% 


Tate A MILLK 


Alexander Hamilte 
M.P. 
James Hey wood, Esq., 
Board of Di 
r Hamilton, 
John Cheetham, Esq., 


James Davidson, E S., 


M.P. 
Ange] 
Jobn Field, Esq., Warnforc Me t., an 


ad Downda 


| Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsail. 


Esq., Bath. 
; Minories and Highbury 
“Ph: aver-street, Manchester-square 
M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. 
T. ¥. M’Christie, }., Great James-street 
James Edward M* Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and De a. 
Charles William Re “ng Esq., buton-place, Pin 
Richard Spooner, Esq -P. for North Warwickshire. 
H. Wickham Wickhai vs .. M.P. for Bradfor« 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and ¢ 
The President, Trustees, »nd Directors ull Shar 
in the Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, 
be purchased on the follewing scale :— 


Richard F pom is George, 


Hedgins, 


Es 


lico. 
‘anonbury 


are holders 


may 


granted atthe underment 
1000. of Pure ha ise-MO! 


Annuities 


| 5 
Annuity 


Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, anc 
ments may be obtained, on application to 
W. CLELAND, Manage 


2ANK of DEPOSIT, I 
Dd 3, Pall- mal! east, Lo 
Money are requested to " 
Deposit, by which a high rate of inter 
with perfect security. 
The Interest is payable in January and July 
PETER MORRISON, Managing 
___Forn is 3 for opening Ac yunts sent free on ap 


EN: AME NTS View the DRA AW ING Ri‘ OM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of AL 
BASTE Lt ARBLE, BRONZE, and DI RBYSHIRE Pik 
'S, Manufactured Imported by TEN- 
149, Strand, London 
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Immediately, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo., 12s. 


-HILIP PATERNOSTER 
[ =e ALBANUSLEN 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 






















PALLANT'S PATENT ADHESIVE | 2d. DISCOUNT in the 1s. allowed off all 

BOOK-LABEL (with motto from Sir W. Scott) is in- | New Books, Magazines, &c. for Cash, 

Book Lenders, &c.&c. In 1s. and 6d. packets ; At Wm. Dawson and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannon-street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 





dispensable to all 
by post ld. extra. | 
Sold only by Tau ANT and ALLEN, 21, Paternoster-row. } - I - W I 1 k R I x < i IB R LR Y 
——— T WESTERTON’ " RAR 
(XARDS for the MILLION.—WEDDING, | A SSTOMS 
/ VISITING, and BUSINESS.— raps ag Shy obey antly | BOOKS EXCH. ANGED DAILY. 
engraved, and 50 best Cards printed, tor 2s. Sent post free by 120,000 VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION. 
ARTHUR GRANGER, Cheap Ste ationer, jo $08, High Holborn. Single Subscription, One Guinea per Adnum. 
WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK-CORNER, 
























TEWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post | a 
4% posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; Wor KS of the .§. AV E N DISH SOCIETY. 
Herald, 26s.: Chronicle, Dail y Ne ws, OF a ie gh 208. : —Gmelin's Handbook of Chemistry, 6 vols., com- 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standar Times | prising the whole of the Inorganic Chemistry, 42s,—Gmelin’s 





(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be | }jandbook of Chemistry, Vols. 7and8, the first two vols. of the 

prepaid. JAMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. | Organic part, 21s.—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vols. 9 

Money-orders payable at chief office, London. and 10, continuation of the Organic part, 21s.—Lehmann’s 

7 , —a A ; io ~ | Physiological Chemistry, Vols. 2 and 3 (the first vol. out of 

DIANOFORTES, from 16 Guineas each | print), together with Atlas and Plates, 21s.—Bischoff’s Ele- 
I ‘ - 

(Priestley’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany case, | Ments of hemical and Physical Geology, Vols. 1 and 2, 21s.— 
combining all the qualities of the most 2ostly piano.’ War- | Life of Cavendish—Life of Dalton—Laurent’s Chemical Me- 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. Hire | thod, 21s. : : : : 

n 12s. per month.—F. PRIESTLEY, Inventor, Patentee : sh above Works may be obtained, at the prices affixed, of 


tro 2 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-street | F. M. Harrison, , Bookse lier to the Queen, 59, P all mall, 8. W. 


Wir ATSTON 1E’°S HARMONIUMS, in VHE AP BOOKS —New and Popular 
solid Cases, manufactured by them expressly for | Works at greatly reduced prices, including Livingstone’s 
sof | Travels, Stephens¢ m’s Life, Macaulay's England Bronté’s 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmans and | Life, Lord Dufferin'’s Y: vcht Voyage, Chow-Chow by Lady 
material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. Falkland, Lake Ngami, Barth's Travels in Afri 
With 1 Stop, OAK CRBC 02..000000000002000000000000 000000 c0eces 200000 10 Siberia, Tom B rown’s School- Days, Two Year 
With 1 stop, polished mahogany, or fig ured oak case 12 | Lucknow, Lord Normanby’s Year of Revolutions, Lutfullah, 
size, oak case ...... 15 Snow's Voyages, &c. &c. &c., being the Surplus Copies with- 
: drawn from circulation at 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES (BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, 
and HODGSON’S,) 
307, Regent-street, London, W. 
Detailed Catalogues with Prices sent on application 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S- 
4 SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron. 
lis Royal HiGHNEss 
President. 
THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Vice-Presidents. 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
EARL STANHOPE. 
THE LorpD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
His EXCELLENCY M. VAN DE WEYER. 
Trustees. 
. OF CLARENDON 
OF DEVON 
. Esq. 





















Churches, ¢ scaae Schools, &c., have the full cor 











go, Rees’s 









With 3 stops, organ tones, larg 
With 5 stops ditto — 
With 8 stops ditto pusacdepenenece nacbedvepnecseverestvenn 
With 10 stops ditto wove serenéeeccevesenonsconoonesneess: OO 

The tones of the latter can rie pro luced either softer or] louder 
than other Harmoniums that cost doubl the | price of this 

Prize Medallist, 185] An extensiv 

Harmoniums, with all the 

schoolroom Harmonium to 

1g-room.— WHEATSTONE a 
street 

FIDDLECOMBE'S 75 GUINEA 

BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 

are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 

warranted; in stock or made to order, same price.—118, 

Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 

IJIDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 
of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in London 

Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaetons, cheap.—118, 

Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square 
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ALBERT. 
























EK PPS’S COC O A. —This excellent Prepar: u- Committ 

4 tion is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, 1s Rev. John Barlow. Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

and 9d. ia Sir a. r Boileau, Bart. Herman Merivale, Esq. 
JAMES Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly: Rey é H. Brookfield. The Very Rev. Dean Milman. 

Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury; 82, Old Broad-street, H pot Esq. M.P. 









ind at the Manufactory, 398, Euston-road 





ohn F — Esq 



















Every Packet is labelled as above 
r »>pDITTa | Ger ieral F¢ Right Hon. Sir J 
NDIA and BRITISH SHAW LS, Arthur He = Esq. | Henry Stevens, Esq. 

DRESSES and CLOAKS of every description, a g¢ I A Esq ihe ‘ y Rev. Dean Trench. 
CLEANED, and the Colours Black dyed for x + oe | rovers a gy LL.D. 
Mourning every Wednesday, in a few days. Bed | pic; 7 De say ae lG.8 Ve bbe a 4L..D, 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, ofall sorts, cleaned, dyed, “e MP. ir G. U. Lewis, | G. 5. Venables, Lsq. 
and finished Kid Gloves, Silk and'Satin Waistcoats cleaned, | art, 
by SaMUEL Osmonp and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, | Secretary and Librarian—RosBeERt HARRISON. 






London | - This exte ve LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its 
. a — a : —., | kind in London, offers to its members ne arly 7: 5,000 Volumes, 
>LOOMSBURY STAINED GLASS l —_ from the literature of all countries, and including a 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical Artists | ordinary circulating libraries. The Reading-room is furnished 
ned Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, invite the | With the principal Periodicals, English, French, and German. 
attention of the nobility, « . architects, &c., to the facili- ; Additions are continually 1 , both of the standard works 
s afforded by their long ctical experience in every branch | of the day and of the older and ré arer books. Fifteen Volumes 
mnected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the ime are allowed to Country Members, ten to Residents 
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favour of a _ nal visit to their show-rooms, to inspec ct i i Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation 
their large and v: aried lection of Cartoons and Wate of a Me mber to the approval of the Committee. 
Colour Designs for ¢ tic Windows rerms, on no 3l. a year, or 2/. a year with entrance 






yership, 262. Prospectus free. Catalogues, 
7s. 6d. ; to me enbe rs only 6s. Open di ally from 10 to 6. 





of the kir 


ication, to all parts 
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IE NSON'S S W aru HE — mxcellonce of i IMPORTANT TO AU THORS. 
design te n { orkmanship. —Morning | 
Chronicle. ‘ ry J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none.”— | ©” e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
Morning Advertiser } no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
** All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.".—Globe. | Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
‘The watches here exhibited surpass those of any other | entrusted conde ents are —> in the very best style, and at 





English manufacturer Observer ; prices far below the usual charg Authors about to publish 
Those who ¢ ani mn personally inapect this extensive and | will find it much to their advz antag age to apply to him. 

comely eteck, should send two stamps for ‘“* Benson's Illustrated | Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 

Pamphlet,”* ntaining Important Information requisite in the | return of Post 
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1 oR M A JE ST y" SS THEATRE.—Mk 
TITIENS’ LAST APPEARANCES, 

The Imperial Theatre, Vienna, having refused to grant any 
extension of her congé, it is respectfully announced that 
Mile. Titiens cannot appear after Saturday the 26th. 

The following arrangements have been made: 

TUESDAY, June 22.—TROVATORE. Mile. Titiens’ last 
appearance but two. 

THURSDAY, June 24.—Extra Night. —LUCREZIA 
BORGIA. Mlle. Titiens’ last appearance but one 

SATURDAY, June 26.—A favourite Opera, in which Ml 
Titiens will appear, being her last appearance. 

Verdi's Opera of LUISA MILLER will be repeated on 
Tuesday, June 29. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.—Last Week 
but Two of the Season of Five Years. 

ie fu AY, June 2ist, and during the week, the Comedy of 
THE NEQU AL MATCH, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick will 
Freed in he r original character of Hester. The comedy to com- 
mence at a quarter to eig at and to be preceded every evening 
(Wednesday excepted) by A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. To 
conclude on Monday and Tuesday only with PLUTO AND 
PROSERPINE, being the last two nights of its performa ; 

On Wednesday the Benefit of Mr. G. Turpin, Box Book- 
keeper. To commence at seven, with A COMICAL 
COUNTESS, in which Miss oe “a appear for this night 
only. After which AN UNEQUAL MATCH, with the nev 
Farce of A STRIKING W IDOW, hich will also be per- 
formed on Fm Friday, and Saturday, by Mr. Bu 
stone, Mr. Farren, and Miss B nc kingham White; con- 
cluding with. JACK’S RETURN FROM CANTON, 

On Wednesday, June 30th, for the Benefit of Miss Amy 
Sedgwick, who will appear for the first time in London in the 
character of Lady Teazle, being the last night but six of her 
engage ment. 

Saturday, July 10th, last night of the season and Mr. Buc! 
stone sB ene fit.—Stage Manager, Mr. Chippendale. 


T° CLERGYMEN who wish to obtain, at 
half the usual charge, Gowns, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Clothing, &c., should try J. WILLIAMS, Clerical Tailor and 
Robe Maker, 5, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 
Stuff Gown......... £2 0s. Od. | B. A. Hood ...... £0 15s. Od. 
Ditto Cassock ... £1 5s. 0d. | Literate Hood... £0 7s. 6d. 
J. W. begs to state that he is the Sole Inventor of the Self- 
Supporting Gown, which is so constructed to fix the Gown 
firmly on the shoulder without the aid « of ’ Strings. 



































Q How ER and all DOMESTIC BA’ \THS.— 
An extensive and complete stock. The best pen meet ure 
and lowest prices. DEANE and Co.'s PAMPHL on 
| BATHS and BATHING may be had GRATUITOUSL ‘A on 
| application and post free. It contains engravings, with prices, 
of Shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, and every description of 
| Bath for family use. Shower Baths, of iinproved construct . 
:as Baths, simple, efficient, and economical. Esti- 
n for fitting up Bath-rooms.—DEANE and Co. 
copening to the Monument), London Bridge, Established 
A. D. 1700. 
st r Ov! ES, KITCHEN- RANGES 
ENDE RS and FIRE-IRONS, of the best quality o1 vs 
and r- the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sold 
y F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland- street, 
-street, W. Improve .d Grates for Bedrooms and Oflices, 
uating dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 

















} Patent ( 
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street. and 21, Throgmo 6 | News of the ‘W 3 | reflecting power, and beauty. Smoke-Consuming Grates 
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>> ‘ IDL ~ 36 t ANGE. —! erfect King ars 
AB INE T F U a NT T U R i, ¢ AR I E I's, ant d . 13 "| ensuring the operations of ‘amen being pee Pen with 
. EDDIN Tilt k of _ Estimates and ¢ - 13 0 | cleanliness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects 4 
Furniture Cs e, con ) “D d Pr * 0 : 4 | saving of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually, 
Fashionable an 1 Su erior , Furn tare, 6 » © 7 cures any smoky chimney, and obviates the expense 0! 
on applicatioi Persons fur g, cee study economy, com- 6 9) chimney sweeping. It is the only Range for which the First 
—— with elegance and d lity, should apply for this.— | Books and Pamphlets sent post-free at their pub slished. )rices. | Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, an‘ 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7/ | Advertisements inserted. For List of all the London pti apers may be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Soy, and Co.'s 


Showrooms. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded.—General 
| Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers. 
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SATURDAY, 9, 1858 


HE past has been a busy week, too busy, in 

fact, for weather which sends the thermometer 
up to the almost unprecedented height (in this 
country at least) of 130° in the sun, and then 
drops it suddenly to 70° in the The 
Queen’s visit to Birmingham has put the Mid- 
land Counties into a bustle, making all good 
subjects muster under the smoky canopy of a 
Birmingham sky to greet their QurEN on her 
We 


by-the-by, to perceive that Birming- 


shade. 


way to inaugurate another people’s park. 
are glad, 
ham is not uncountenanced by other great indus- 
trial cities in the charitable design of providing 
»s of recreation for tle people. The 
bestirring 
themselves upon and that 
which public spirit has not done for Liverpool 
has been partly effected by the private benevo- 
lence of a young merchant, a certain Mr. Metty, 
of that town—to w all 
with a forethought 

to term 


wholesome place 
good citizens of Hull are even now 
a similar business, 


hom be honour. This 


gentleman, and liberality 
which it were to aagueey 


bas bestowed upon his fellow-townsmen, 


“ princely,” 
at his 
and 


farer 


own unaided cost, a public playground, 
wall-fountains, whereat the thirsty way 
may drink. Would that there were more st 





men! They are the salt of a money-getting 
race. 


Oxford, too, has been very busy with its Com- 
memoration, and the usual 
feeling in the Sheldonian Theatre proved the way 
in which the current of opinion is flowing with 
“Young Oxford.” Cabal” testi- 


demonstration of 


Groans for “ the 


fied to the Conservative tendencies of the old 
University; but the name of “Lord Patmer- 
ston” was received with divided sentiments. 


Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. Lord Dersy’s 


name was received very heartily, but that of | ““~ 
: | aright to demand the 


| we have yet to learn that Messrs. S 


Mr. 
which clearly shows that he is the favourite with 
The 


DisRAELI was applauded in a manner 


the young Conservative party. 


. . | 
of the Frencu was loudly cheered, and so also 
Bisnop of | 


BRIDGE and the 
The new D.C.L.’s for the year 
Lord Eve! 


the 


were the Dukr of Cam 
OXFORD. were, 
Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
Sir J. Lerevre (Clerk of 
Major-General Sir J. E. 

T. D. ActaNnpD, and Mr. 
better known as “Sam Slick.” 


ISLEY, 
Parliament), 


Incurs, K.C.B., Mr. 


The effects of Mr. Bowtry’s good management 
are beginning, as we predicted, to manifest them- 
selves in the affairs of the Crystal Palace. 
thing is now flourishing there—even the receipts. 


as we did, and saw the palace and grounds in the 
most perfect order possible—everything in the 
full perfection of freshness, luxuriance, and bloom; 
the large beds of rhododendrons and American 
plants all ablaze with flower; the beautiful 
new marble vases on the terrace running over 
with the bright green and abundant bloom 
of the geraniums; and inside the Palace, the 
curtains of vegetation from the hanging bas- 
kets, the marble parterres of choice green- 
house plants around the great fountains. the 
tropical verdure at the north end the Palace, 
and all in such perfect order that not a withered 
shoot is visible, not a dry leaf to 
amid all these beauties and the other thousand 
and one beauties of the Palace, ranging from the 
cool Pompeian Courtand the luxurious Alhambra 
down to the pale-ale stall at the east 
corner, let it be x oer <F- that both inner and 
outer ‘fountains were in full play, cooling the 
sultry air, so that onl avoided the windward 
side of the great garden fountain in order that 
they might enjoy one shower of refreshing spray. 





be seen. And 


south- 





And then add to all these glories the Flower 
Show itself—the walls of roses of gigantic size 
; and marvellous hue, the pelargoniums and 
azaleas so full of flower that sear a 
leaf was visible among the 


EMPEROR | 


JusTICE HALiBurron, | 


| 


| metaphysician, and bard ”), for nearly a 
Every- | 


The arrangements for the season are as liberal | 


towards the subscribers and as judicious towards 


of eulogium, unusual even when the recipient of 
| the compliment is “an upright ju ize.” The 


the shareholders as possible—the low "price of | 


the season-ticket and the amount of amusement 
given with it being beyond anything attempted 
in the past history of the palace. The Opera 
Concerts, given on the six days reserved from the 
ticket-holders, according to prior arrangement, 


have been hitherto successful, and many persons | 


have availed themselves of the privilege offered 
to take tickets for the series in conjunction with 
a season-ticket. But it is not upon these extra 
days that the management of the Crystal Palace 
has expended all its resources of attraction; on the 
owen? the manner in which they are catering 
for the amusement of the shilling-paying public 
displays the utmost liberality and good sense— 

for we are convinced that it is in that, if any- 
where, that the secret of their ultimate success 
will be found to lie. A series of vocal and in- 
strumental concerts are now being given on 
alternate Fridays, and the programmes contain 
every procurable variety of the best talent * 
both branches of the musical art. The flowe 

shows, too, have been perfectly successful; as those | 


variegated petals, the 
ladies’ slippers (} 10 


j 1 
banks ¢ 


ants call them ericas and cal- 





















ceolarias), excentric orchids, graceful ferns, bene- 
ficent pitch r-plants, ridiculously absurd cacti— 
and one’s only wonder is that all London does 
not rush aoe n to participate in such a scene. 
then the fruit—what fruit! i f 
‘all perfume! what bloon ipes ! 
\ rrant mel what ve str w- 
b inviting cherries, and p rfe 
4 he musi and the crowds of 1 
fresh spring toilets, the laces and the 


all that is pleasant to behold to ever 
the husbands—and above all, the glorious sun 
and the fresh breeze! To think that an arr want 
Asiatic should presume to call the palace of 
Delhi a “ Heaven on earth.” when such a plac 
as the Crystal Palace at —— am was = ible 

As for the refreshment department under the 
new management, prt which there 


infinite grumbling, we must confess that 








as our own experience goes, that grumbling is 
not altogether causeless. Some allowance may 
be made for men who come newly into a busi- 


ness; but the visitors at the Crystal Palace have 
mmodation, and 
AWYER and 
STRANGE are either better or cheaper than their 
predecessors. 

According to present arrangements, the re is to 
be a grand demonstration of the Handel Festival 
Choir, with bands to the number of 
the 2nd of July. This is intended as a sort of 
rehearsal for the great Festival of 1859, and 
promises to be a rich musical treat. This. with 
the concerts to come, and the poultry and sing- 
ing-birds shows, and arche ry and cricket meet- 
ings, will form the staple ueeitions for 
season. 


best acc 


The retirem« nt of 
(nephew of SamuEL 


Mr. Justice CoLreripce 
Taytor CoLerinar, “ divine, 
quarter 
of a century one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Common Law Bench, has drawn forth an amount 


popularity of Mr. tina CoLerincE both with 
the public and his profession arises from various 
causes—his long and conscientious performance 


of his duties—his patience and urbanity in dis- 
charging those wearisome duties, when the 
craft of the unscrupulous had to be baffled, 


and the ignorance of some, the audacity of others, 
and the tiresomeness of all had to be 
borne with—these are the qualities which have 
called forth this unusual expression of regret 
at his retirement, and occasioned the almost 
affecting scene in Cx when he bade farewell 
to his office. Mr. Justice Cotertpcr was an 
Etonian, and afterwards Sch i ir 


} 
almost 





of Corpus 








and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. When he 
took his degree he oceupied the extraordinary 
position of being alone in the first class of his 
year. At the bar he was contemporary with 
Fotierr and Erskine, to both of whom he w 

frequently opposed. Although doing a fair busi- 
ness, he never entirely neglected literature, which 


is, as it were, a family possession with him. For 


| ashort time he edited the Quarterly, but was soon 


will admit who visited Sydenham on Wednesday, | compelled, by increase of practice, to give it up. 





| He 


2500, on | 


was elevated to the Bench in 1834, by Sir 
Ropert PEEL, and has since that time laboured 
unremittingly in an office which is one of 
hardest to fulfil conscientiously. De 
consistent with the duty of 





the 
ring it in- 
a working lawyer to 


go into P yore he did not rise to promotion 
by political means, | t by the shee r force of his 
professional talents. Cc ommenting upon his re- 


nent, the 7imes observes, that CoLERIDGE is 
that race of judges who laid 
t bar by a di 


tire! 
one of the last of 
the foundation of success at the 

tinguished University career. “The contrast 
etween the House of Commons of fifty or even 
thirty years ago, and the House of the present 
time, as regards the number, the ability, and the 
influence of the University men, a been often 
remarked upon, and is generally attributed to 
the Reform Bill; but we see the same p! 
menon on the judicial Bench, where no sudden 
revolution has taken place 


dis- 


v eno- 
I 
J 


If we cas! our eyes 





.few years back, we find the tribunals of this 
country almost entirely in the possession of 
Cambridge men, who had attained distinction at 
the University principally in mathematical 


On the Bench 
LynpuuRST, LANGDALE, 


science. , or within a step of it, were 


TINDAL, PARKE, LITTLE- 


DALE, MauLr, PoLLock, and a number of others. 
he si University, though less prolific, still 
1ad some representatives of her highest culture 

Now all is changed. The best men are of no 


University, or, if the 


left 


y passed three years at 

no traces of themselves in 
spirited 
isters of 





the honour list. 


young priests ; Car ye is strong in m 














grammar-schools; but the great . s and advo- 
( es of the pre sent day ow eA ater but little 
[hey have struck int fession from all 
sorts of by-ways, l ose who have 
rolled onward icademica!l rut. 
Soldi and sail t ermil d 
irregulars of all sorts are so successful that, 


‘rs its conven- 


still 


is 
ugh the University conf 





nal status, it would be notoriously untrue to 
assert that its honours are any recommendation 
to the young barrister in the eyes of that 


so-called inferior branch of the profession on 
whose favour his destiny depends. Whatever 
may be the cause of these facts—whether it be 
that the course of University study is now too 


laborious and exhausting for young intellects, or 





that at the bar the field is si mply enlarg by 
the invasion of self-taught and energetic genius 
from wh side—certain it is that the old type of 
the udemically-distinguished judge is now 


be found, and with Mr. J 


away another of 
no successors.” Why this 


hardly to STICE COLE- 
which ]} 


shonld be so, W 


RIDGE passes a race 


cannot tell; but it is undoubtedly true. As 

King Artuur, comforting Sir Bepevers, said: 
old order changeth, giving place to new 

And when the Lorp Cart Baron and Baron 


ALDERSON are gone, there will not be 
University man upon the Bench. 


another 
great 
for apo lit ic al ] il bel 


The trial of Mr. TrueLove 








upon the Emperor of the Frencu will take place 
on Tuesday next at Westminster Hall; and as the 
event continues to be viewed with the greatest 
anxiety by both sides of opinion to the policy 
of an unfettered press, there will, no doubt, be a 
large attendance. It is stated in legal circles 
that Mr. Epwin JAmes and the other counsel for 


the defence entertain little doubt of an acquittal, 











but the friends of TruELovE complain that 
putting a humble bookseller, in a very small 
way of business, upon his trial before a special 
jury composed of men of wealth l positi n 


scarcely be called trying him “by | 

On this, however, we think that they do not suffi- 
ciently rely upon the impartial independence of a 
3ritish jury, and upon the love of justice which 
pervac les this pr -ople from the | jest to the lowe St. 


is peers. 
I 





mong other on dits com 












stated that Mr. Cr ARKSON St IELD, th 
eminent painter, is upon the special jury. 

Some statistical facts, extracted 1 a Go- 
vernment return lately formed 8 t 
of a newspap iraph, and will ) h 
food for reflection upon a little matter to w h 
we have already more than « te ’ - 
t From th ] t hey 1857 

8 the sum total of 214,5742. was ‘ e 
nat 1 col 1 20 n 1S5¢ ty 
ind 228.§ in 185 Che | Mus 1 

stabl ent” figures for 50.3 ., the | dings 
thereof for 38,814/., and the purchases for 17,4252; 





the National G: allery for 29,469/.; scientific works 
and experiments for 3672/.; the Royal Geogra- 
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phical Society for 500/.; the Royal Historical 
Portrait Gallery for 1240/.; the Department of 
Science and Art for 66.011/; the Museum of 
Practical Geology for 6092/.; and the Royal 
Society for 1000/.—316.896/. is the sum total ex- 
pended on the grounds and buildings of the Ken- 
sington Gore Estate from 1852 to 1857. These 


figures remind us that the Marlborough House | 


business, which is known by thesounding name of 
“the Department of Science and Art,” costs nearly 
sixteen thousand pounds per annum more than 
the vast establishment of the British Museum. 
Now we do not mean to suggest that there 
is one thinking man in all England who would 
object to this outlay of money, provided 
it could be shown that it purchased a propor- 


tionate amount of benefit ; but what we do com- | 


plain of is, that we have not the material for 
forming an opinion about the matter. If any one 


wishes to ascertain who are the officials of the | 


British Museum, and what salaries they receive, 
he can do so with perfect ease; but it is not so 
with “The Department” There all is as dark, 
dim, and unsatisfactory as the dens to which 
TURNER'S masterpieces were condemned. There 
has been, it is true, a list 
the salaries given, but no information as to 
who held those offices, and how many of them 
were centered in one individual. This is what 
we want toarrive at; and until that information is 
obtained, we shall be unable to pronounce whether 
“The Department” is a national institution or a 
job. That everything in connection with “The De- 
partment” is not giving unmitigated satisfaction is 


| long vacation. 


of offices, with | 


‘ : : ; | 
dation at all. “On, the ground-floor,” says the | 


Messrs. Smitu, EvpEr, and Co. More remotely 


writer in the Building News, “there is a car- | arising out of the existing interest in India are a 
penters’ shop and receiving-room combined, which | volame of “ Traits and Stories of Anglo- Indian 


measures 13 feet 5 inches by 9 feet 9 inches!! | 
and a mechanics’ shop 11 feet 6 inches by 10 
feet!!! 


Life,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Appison, an old 
| Indian campaigner (to be published by Mr, 


These are supposed by the authorities to | Bentiey), and “The Private Journal of the 


contain ample space for the reception of turning- | Marquis of Hastings,” edited by the Marchioness 
lathes, carpenters’ benches (one of the latter of | of Burr, to be published by Messrs. SaunpErs 


which, in its smallest size, measures 10 feet by 2 | and Ortey. 


feet 9 inches), and other apparatus necessary for 
carrying on the required operations for preparing 
the various works for exhibition.” After stating 
at some length very many other shortcomings 
noticeable in the building, the writer wickedly 
admits that one good architectural quality is to 
be discovered in the building—harmony: they are 
harmoniously ugly. 


The announcements of the publishers promise 
some pleasant reading for the hot days of the 
Among the subjects of grave 
interest In‘ia still takes the foremost place; and 
several works, more or less connected with the 
mutiny, are announced as forthcoming. There 
is “ An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh, and of 
the Siege of Lucknow Residency,” by no less a 
person than the well-known Mr. Gupsrns, the 
Financial Commissioner for Oudh. There is “The 
Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of Delhi,” by 
the Rev. J. E. W. Rorron, Chaplain to the 





| Forees: “The Crisis in the Punjab, from the 


10th of May to the Fall of Delhi,” by Mr. F. 


' Coorrr; “ Eight Months’ Campagn against the 


but too clear from the loud and general com- | 


plaints of mal-arrangements at the South Ken- 
sington Museum—“ the Brompton Boilers,” as 
they are somewhat contemptuously designated by 
those who do not admire the architecture of the 
structure. The Building News, in an article 
headed “Another Addition to the Brompton 
Boiler Job,” inveighs heavily against the recent 
addition for the accommodation of the Commis- 
sioners of Patent Inventions. This “ accommo- 
dation,” as it is called, for one of the most valu- 
able parts of the scheme is, in fact, no accommo- 


EN 
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Memoirs of Rachel. By Madame de B——. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Tue capital fault with the biographers, or rather 
memoir-mongers, of the present day, is that they 
pay too much attention to the petty details of 
their subject, and too little to the grander fea- 
tures of the character which they attempt to 
illustrate. This is perhaps, speaking in all 
strictness, rather their misfortune than their 


fault, because it plainly arises from an 
incapability of thoroughly comprehending 
the subjects they deal with. For a bio- 


graphy to be perfect, the biographer must be 
so nearly equal in stature with his hero, that he 


can look round and examine him well; indeed, | 





| mistake at Chinhutt. 





} 


we are not quite sure whether, for the attainment | 


of absolute perfection, it is not necessary that the 
biographer should be taller than the biographee; 
should be so much larger and broader in his 
nature as to be able to look down upon, com- 
passionate, and understand his weaknesses. 


Without this there must be constant misappre- | 


hensions and endless exaggerations. A small 
minded critic will misjudge, warp, and exagge- 


rate, not through wilfulness, but through the bent | 


of his own mind. How can a pigmy criticise the 
person ofa giant, when he can see no higher than 
his waistband? And how many biographers 
confine their criticisms to the gross, earthy, sen- 
sual parts of their subject, not having the power 
to soar upwards to that seat where the godlike 
intellect sits enthroned! 

It must be confessed, however, that our memoir- 
mongers, though almost invariably defective in 
the higher parts of their function, perform the 
other part of the business very creditably. If 
they cannot give you any adequate conception of 
the hero, they are scrupulously particular that 
you shall labour under no mistake as to the 
colour of his coat, or the cut of his breeches ; if 
they cannot realise to you the workings of his 
thoughts, they are very careful to inform you 
about the gratification of his appetites; and if 








Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny,” by Captain 
G. Bourcuter, of the Bengal Horse Artillery ; 
‘Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- 
lion in Rohileund, Futteghur, and Oude,” by W. 
Epwarps, Esq., Judge of Benares, and late 
magistrate and collector of Badaon and Rohil- 
cund; and “Our Life in Lucknow,” by Mrs. 
Casr, widow of the late Colonel Cass, of the 
32nd Regiment, who fell so gloriously in the 
Of these five works, di- 
rectly connected with the drama now acting in 
India, and by eye-witnesses, the first is to be 
published by Mr. Bentiey, the other four by 
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they find it difficult to analyse for you the power 
| which he exercised in his generation, they make | 
| partial amends by the care which they bestow in | tionsof the foibles of poorhuman nature.” And yet 


ferreting out the exact date of his birth, and of 
the period put by fate to his mortal career. And 
this is very well, for it has its uses. Ifit is not 
true scientific biography, it is conscientious com- 


In addition to these, Messrs. Cuap- 
|} MAN and Hair announce “A Month in York- 
| shire,” by Mr. Watrer Wuire, our pleasant 
and familiar companion through Bohemia, the 
Tyrol, and to the Land’s End, and whose works 
are always so welcome; and a new work by 
the author of “ Festus” (who has been silent, we 
believe, since the appearance of “The Mys- 
tic”), to be called “The Age: Politics, Poetry, 
and Criticism —a Colloquial Satire,” a title equally 
| comprehensive and suggestive. Messrs. Rout- 
LEDGE announce for publication a reprint of Mr. 
Wincrove Cooke's “ Letters on China,” being 
the already much-admired letters of “ Our 
Special Correspondent” for the Times during the 
Chinese expedition. Climate and failing health 
have driven Mr. Cooke back to the Temple and 
Printing-house-square, and he is even now super- 
intending the publication of his volume. Mr, 
BENTLEY announces “immediately” a novel by 
| Miss Freeman, to be entitled “A Friend in 
| Need ;” Messrs. Joun W. Parker and Son pro- 
| mise A Long Vacation in Continental Picture 
| Galleries,” by the Rev. T. W. Jex Brake; and 
| Messrs. BLackwoop and Sons are about to de- 
| light the devotees of the rod and gun with 
| “Salmon Casts and Stray Shots,” by Mr. Cot- 
quuoun, the author of “The Moor and the 
| Loch.” Among other rumours of forthcoming 
| works, we are informed that the difficulties which 
| have hitherto prevented the republication in a 
collected form of Mr. G. A. Sata’s “Journey 
| Due North,” which originally appeared in House- 
hold Words, have been at length overcome, and 
| that it will ere Jong be issued to the public in a 
| form which its intrinsic literary value absolutely 
requires, and which it ought long ago to have 
| assumed, 











| the same words, that she is unwilling to gratify 
“those who delight in the indiscriminate revela- 


| so intimately wound up were these “foibles” with 
| the career of the great artist, that even Madame 


' de B. cannot avoid continual reference to amours, 
| “friends,” and children—and that in a manner 


pilation, and clears the way for the true inter- | whose very mystery adds a deeper scarlet to the 


preter, by doing work necessary to him, but | 
which he, from the very cast of his mind, must 

be utterly incapable of performing. The authoress 

of the book before us is, however, remarkable for | 
neither of these qualities; for she gives us neither | 
a great, comprehensive review of the true artist, | 
la grande tragédienne, called Rachel ; nor does she | 
supply us with an accurate collection of facts 
respecting that vulgar shadow of the great actress, 
that grasping, money-getting, abandoned jille du 
peuple, the bourgeoise Rachel. She has clearly not 
been able to give us the former, and she has been 
too careless, and in some respects too modest, to 
give usthe other. As for the artistic side of this 
extraordinary character, we have, it is true, occa- 
sional essays upon the parts in Rachel’s repertoire, 
which are, it must be confessed, rather wearisome 
toget through, and read painfully likeexcerpts and 
réchauffeés from the feuilletons of M. Janin. But 
how far the actress identified herself with the crea- 
tion of the poet, how deeply the poetic fire burned 
into her soul, whether even (for, strange to say, 
that is a moot point even among those who knew 
her) she conceived the idea of her part for 
herself, or was only a skilfully-arranged auto- 
maton who was drilled into passion, and wound 
up to do this and that, and no more— 
these are matters which Madame de B-—— 
either avoids altogether or disposes of in an unsa- 
tisfactory manner. For the non- poetic life of the 
woman Rachel, she contents herself with giving 
a very carelessly compiled chronicle of her public 
career, a collection of the anecdotes, more or less 
veracious, which have amused the Paris cou/isses 
any time these twenty years; but with her private 
life she altogether refuses to meddle, tor the 
reason twice repeated in the book, and in almost 











vice. 

The leading facts of Rachael’s career are 
neither very numerous nor very important. She 
was born in 1821 ata little inn in the canton of 
Aarau (not “Aran,” as stated by Madame de 
B and carelessly adopted by most of our re- 
viewers), during one of those nomadic expeditions 
which her parents, who had no settled occupation, 
used to undertake in search of daily bread. Nine 
years afterwards the family settled in Paris, and 
Rachel Felix then used to accompany her elder 
sister Sarah round the cafés of the capital, the 
latter singing, whilst the future dictatress of the 
Théatre-Francais handed round the tambourine 
for contributions. It was during one of these 
promenades that little Rachel attracted the 
attention of a gentleman who was acquainted 
with M. Choron, then the chief of the Conserva- 
toire of Sacred Music. He gave her a letter to 
M. Choron, and, by his advice, she was put under 
the care of M. St. Aulaire, a professor of elocu- 
tion. At first she gave very poor earnest of her 
crowning success. Still she bore about her evi- 
dent signs of “ character.” 

Puny, meagre, wiry, she appeared several years 
younger than she really was. The person from whom 
these particulars were obtained, and who, for years, 
never lost sight of the fortunate Jewess, gives a graphic 
description of her as she then appeared. It was in 
1834, on a cold, grey November morning. Rachel 
was dressed in ashort calico frock, the pattern of 
which was the common one of a red ground spotted 
with white; the trousers were of the same material ; 
the boots of coarse black lvather, liced in front but 
scrupulously polished. Her hair was parted at the 
back of the head, and hung down her shoulders in 
two braids. Everything about the child was of the 
cheapest and plainest kind, but the ensemble conveyed 
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an idea of excessive neatness and even precision— | of the omnipotence of genius!) even old Louis- | the exorbitant terms of old Felix, they cancelled 


characteristics for which she was always noted. | 
With those older than herself little Rachel was panc- | 
tilieusly polite, and this manner proceeded more from ! 
intuitive knowledge of the propriety of such conduct | 
than from lessons received. She was simple and 
grave beyond her years; every feature of the long | 
childish face bearing an impress of modesty and even 
dignity, with which education had had little to do. | 
With children of her own age she was pert, bold, and 
capricious, resembling rather a fantastic, tricky elf | 
than the serious, formal little dame she appeared in 
older society. 

Even when she was fourteen she was so small | 
and thin as to be mistaken for a child of nine. 
The following anecdote is strikingly illustrative | 
of the manner in which she was brought up by | 
the pedlar and his wife, her parents. It is re- 
lated by a celebrated feuilletonist of the present | 
day: 

When we entered the theatre, my friend stopped | 
before a column on which 
and against which was leaning a meagre, black, 
scraggy, poverty-stricken little girl, of an aspect 
more wretched than I can describe. ‘ Eliza,” 
quoth the amateur comedian to this child, ‘ which 
would you rather have, a cake or fried potatoes?” 
“Fried potatoes,” was the reply. My friend, who in 
playing great characters had acquired habits of reck- 
less prodigality, drew from his pocket a two-sous 
piece. Seized with a spirit of emulation, I bestowed | 
asimilar coin. The child disappeared and returned 
almost immediately bearing a paper horn full of fried | 
potatoes, temptingly hot and brown. She offered the | 
horn to her benefactors, and this was the only time I | 
ever partook of a meal with Mademoiselle Rachel. 

It was soon after this luxurious banquet in the 
coulisse that the little Jewess attracted the notice 
of the great Sanson, who recommended her to 
join the class at the Conservatoire, favoured her 
admission, and took her under his special care— 
a protection which she never lost, until she for- | 
feited it by her own meanness and want of faith 
towards her comrades at the Théatre Francais. | 
Sanson, however, was almost alone in discerning | 
any signs of genius in the child; for Prevost, who | 
had a great reputation, after hearing her rehearse, 
said, “Go child; go sell bouquets; that’s all you 
will ever be fit for.” Not many months | 
after the surly old Professor was compelled to | 
revoke his own verdict, for when Rachel had 
played Hermione to the delight of a crowded | 
audience, and was greeted with a shower of | 
bouquets, “ gathering her trophies in her Grecian | 
tunic, she approached Prevost, who was behind | 
the scenes, and kneeling with mock humility, 
said: ‘Sir, you once advised me to sell bouquets; 
will you now be my first customer?’” The old 
gentleman had the good sense and taste to admit 
his error. 

Her first regular engagement was dated 1837, | 
when she was sixteen years old. It was at the 
Gymnase, and M. Paul Duport wrote ex- 
pressly for her début a piece called La Vendéenne. 
The engagement was at the rate of 3000 francs | 
for three years—for a girl of her age a very con- | 
siderable salary. But even at that time old 
Felix had got some notion of his daughter’s 
value (in a pecuniary sense), and was making 
his market of her with all the cunning of an 
accomplished huckster. The result of the expe- | 
riment was to establish the fact that Tragedy, and | 
not Comedy, was the muse most proper for her 
adoption ; and by the favour of M. Sanson she 
was enabled to cancel her engagement at the | 
Gymnase, and to enter into a fresh one at the 
Théatre Francais, at the rate of 4000 francs per | 
annum. She made her first appearance on this | 
classic stage on the 12th of June 1838, in the 
part of Camille. Paris was then empty, and she 
made little or no sensation, except among the 
Jews, who, with that esprit national, which is the 
great characteristic of that people, forsook for 
the time the quarter of the Temple to throng 
the pit and galleries of the Théatre Francais in 
her support. Three months after, however, 
there was no need of that. Jules Janin, who 
had been absent from Paris, returned, fell 
down and worshipped the new divinity ; | 
wrote one of those extraordinary ewilletons, | 
in which wild French, and still wilder Latin, | 
are made the cloaks of much wit and sound | 
criticism; and lo! Rachael was famous. ‘The | 
ledger of the theatre (which is the best barometer 
of popularity after all) shows that, whereas | 


was a smoky lamp, | 


July the receipts varied from three to seven 
hundred francs, in October they mounted up to 
six thousand francs. To “go and see Rachel” 
became the rage, just as nowadays it is the 
Tage to “go and see Rebson.” Gifts flowed in 
apace from princes and nobles, and (affecting proof 


| order. 


| Emilia, then three years old. 


Philippe, who was not wont to part with his 
gold upon slight provocation, was so touched by 
her acting that he sent a royal footman to her 
lodgings bearing the (for him) munificent guer- 
don of a forty pound note. Before the year was 
out, the management, of its own free will, cancelled 
the engagement and gave her a new one at the 
rate of 8000 francs per annum. Perhaps, if they 
had known anything about the Jewish nature 
they were dealing with, they would have been less 


| liberally inclined to waive the strict letter of the 


contract. The following passage presents a curious 
picture of the inner life of Rachel at this 
period: 

At this stage of her successful career Rachel was 
living at No. 37, Rue Traversiére St. Honoré, a street 


since called Rue de la Fontaine Moliére, and the con- | 
trast presented by her public and private life was | 


curious enough. At home she, who in the part of a 


} tragic princess had, some hours before, been deluged 
| with bouquets and applauded to the skies, resembled 


Cinderella after her escape from the ball, surrounded 
by all the attributes of poverty. The dwelling itself 
was scarcely larger than the cobbler’s stall, 
That served him for parlour, for kitchen, and hall, 

and consisted of a dining-room containing a table and 
a few chairs, the bedroom of the father and mother, 
and akitchen, of which 
which was kept scrupulously neat and in excellent 
In the kitchen was a steep staircase leading 
to an attic in which were three small beds; in one of 
these slept Rosalie and Charlotte, in the other 
Raphael, and in the third Rachel with the little 
In this mean bed, used 
by day as a sofa, the star that nightly drew all the 
denizens of the world of fashion to one common centre 
was wont to con the splendid creations of Racine and 
Corneille, developing that marvellous faculty of in- 
terpreting each masterpiece which astonished 2s much 
as it delighted the public. Those who were then on 


terms of intimacy with her remember her in the little | 


kitchen preparing the vegetables for the pot au feu, 
chatting meanwhile with the friend who had hap- 
pened to look in, and now and then interrupting her 
culinary cares to still the noise of the younger chil 
dren, over whom she exercised a maternal surveil- 
lance in the absence of the mother. In all things, 


| from the most trifling to the most important, Rachel 


preserved the same quiet, grave, even dignified 
aspect; and it was something akin to the ludicrous 
to see her put down the carrot she was scraping, in 
order to bestow the most unpoetical, the most matter- 


of-fact of all corrections on the refractory little sister, | 


with the same unmoved, nay,almost solemn expression 


of countenance, then return to her occupation and the | 


subject she was discussing, as though the interlude 
had been a part of the performance announced in the 
programme. There was no explosion of anger, no 
violent scolding; the whipping was by rule, and 
constituted part of a system. 

From this time forth her career was one of un- 
interrupted prosperity; and in proportion to the 
development of her fortunes was the development 
of that grasping meanness which both she and 


her father possessed in such an eminent degree. | 


Her gains were large, but not large enough to 


satisfy the avarice of the family; the manage- | 
| ment was liberal, but not half enough so for that 


keen old Jew, M. Felix. They had voluntarily 
doubled her salary, and had made her a present 


of a thousand frances within a month of that | 


voluntary act of generosity, when suddenly 


| M. Felix discovered that, according to the Code 
| Civil, a contract with a minor was not binding in 


law. Upon this disgraceful plea he claimed that 


| the contract should be annulled, and a new one 
entered into, whereby his daughter should benefit | 


to the extent of 60,000 francs per annum. When 
old Sanson heard of this, he plainly intimated to 
his pupil his opinion of such conduct. When she 
entered his room to take her customary lesson, 
the old Professor inquired if there was any truth 
in the report which had reached him : 

To this Rachel coolly replied that according to the 


Code Civil, she was at liberty to cancel her engage- ; 


ments and stipulate for betterterms. Sanson indig- 
nantly exclaimed that she needed no lessons of him, 
as he taught deelamation, not chicanery, and that he 


| was not in the habit of associating with those who 


sought the measure of their honour and delicacy 
within the limits of the Code Civil. ‘* Your talent,” 


added the teacher, dashing to the ground a little | 
| statuette of Rachel, “‘ will be shattered and annihilated 


like that image.” He concluded by motioning his 
pupil to the door, with a ‘* Sortez!” that she might 
have copied with success in the part of Rozane. 

But in making these claims neither Rachel nor 
her father displayed any want of worldly wisdom. 
She was popular and she knew it. Henceforth 
she was necessary to the Théitre Francais, and 
she was resolved to take advantage of the fact. 
Although the management did not then consent to 


Rachel had charge, and | 


the agreement in 1839 and increased the salary to 
20,000 frances. Her mode of life now began to be 
a little more luxurious than when she was scrap- 
ing carrots in the Rue Traversiére St. Honoré. 
She inhabited apartments in the Passage Véro- 
Dodat, in the Rue de Grenelle. Yet even with 
better fortunes there was little or no increase of 
liberality or hospitable feeling. The neglect of 
hospitality —indeed, direct breaches of promise in 
that way —seem indeed to have been regarded by 
| her more in the way of joke than otherwise: 


A little incident, characteristic of the tragédienne’s 
proneness to make promises which she afterwards re- 
gretted and made no scruple of breaking, occurred on 
the occasion of this trip to Versailles. She had in- 
vited three or four friends to accompany her, and as 
an inducement to get them to go so far on a very 
cold night to see ‘‘ Cinna” forthe twentieth time, she 
promised to give them a snug little supper on their 
return to Paris. After the play the party set out in 
a hackney coach as old as the man who drove it—and 
his age might be judged by the fact that he had be- 

longed to the household of the Count de Provence, 
| who had sent him to the King of Spain in the year 
1791, before the princes emigrated; the gait of the 
horses seemed to prove them contemporaries of the 
| coachman. The night was terribly cold, and the party 
was two hours reaching Paris. The guests’ expecta- 
tion of the good supper that was to recruit their 
spirits after the fatigue of the journey bore it pa- 
tiently. Great then was the dismay when, on arriving 
at the gates of the Passage Véro Dodat, Rachel 
having whispered to her mother as they alighted, the 
old lady, turning to their frozen and starved com- 
| panions, dismissed them with ‘“ Au revoir, Messieurs, 
| I think we shall all sleep soundly !” Rachel was subse- 
quently so known among her comrades for inviting 
people to dinners and suppers she did not give them 
that it was seldom they were deceived into believing 
her. 

Another example of her meanness and avarice 
(we are really almost ashamed of quoting these 
trivialities; but,as Madame de B— — has given us 
nothing better, we have no alternative) may be 
found in this incident : 


A person as vet unacquainted with the true source 
of Mademoiselle Rachel’s enthusiasm, hearing her 
speak in such glowing terms of him she was wont to 
call her second father, presented her with a superb 
medallion of Comeille. The gift was received with 
becoming gratitude, kissed with fervent raptures, and 
the donor assured it would never, never be parted 
| with. Some few days after, the credulous gentleman, 
being on a visit to Mr. D——, the celebrated dramatist, 
| mentioned the pleasure he had in presenting the 
medallion, and the ji/ial gratitude expressed on the 
occasion. Mr. D , who was then a country neigh- 
| bour of the celebrated artis/e, smilingly remarked 

that it would not be very ditficu't to obtain this pre- 
| cious souvenir. The assertion being indignantly re- 
ceived, Mr. D—— continued: “ Nay, I'll wager any 
amount I'll show it you within a monuth—a week—a 
day—two hours, and,” added Mr. D , taking a 
small parcel from a drawer, “do not be too savage, 
my arilesss friend, here is the never-to-be-parted-with 
medallion!” Mademoiselle Rachel’s filial gratitude 
had not resisted the temptation to dispose of it where 
it probably brought her ina larger interest than when 
in her own possession. 








Rachel had not long to wait for the salary 
which old Felix, in his avaricious ambition, had 
; dreamt of. In 1841 she signed an engagement 

which gave her 60,000 francs per annum (2400/.) 
and three months’ leave of absence; and at the 
| end of the year she was received asa full societaire 
of the Théatre Francais. Part of her vacation 
in this year was devoted to paying her first visit 
to London, in compliance with a proposal which 
(as Madame de B , with not much courtesy, 
states) was “made by Lumley, of Her Muajesty’s 
| Theatre.” 

In her account of this English trip Madame 
de B betrays very great carelessness; and if 
her French facts and dates are equally omen 
her work can be of very little service so far a 
regards the “book of reference” function of a 
| biographical work. It is here stated that Mille. 
| Rachel made her début at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
| on the 14th of May; but the newspapers of the 
day prove that she appeared on Monday, the 
10th of May, and the Morning Post, in chronicling 
| the event, observes that “the house was well 
| filled, a considerable number of foreigners, and 
| not a few of her co-religionaires, being observable 
/ among Mile. Rachel’s warmest admirers.” Again 
| she says that “ Mile. Rachel took her leave of a 
| London audience on the 20th of July;” but the 
| fact is that, according to the usual custom of 

foreign artists who have once tasted the Pactolean 
| streams of English purses, she took several 
| leaves of the public. Thus, her “last remaining 
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performance” was advertised for the 31st of May; 


} 


would, sever the voice from the utterer. If we 


but on Saturday the 29thit was announced that, | know him not, we feign a picture of him in our 
in consequence of an indisposition with which she | 


had been seized at Lady Cadogan’s assembly 
(which Madame de B- inaccurately represents 





as "a 
pearance would be postponed. On the Ist of 
June they advertised her “last appearance but 
on the 4th. On this occasion, she played 
“ Les Horaces;” and the papers of the following | 
morning report that Lady Arthur Lennox was so 
affected by the acting, that she went into a fit of 
hysterics and “uttered distressing cries for some | 
time.” This fact, which is an interesting tribute 
to the power of the actress, has been overlooked 
by Madame de B——. On the 7th of June she | 
appeared in “ Andromaque,” and on the 14th she 
made one more “last appearance,” for her own 
benefit, in ‘‘ Marie Stuart.” On the 15th of June 
an advertisement appeared, stating that “ Mlle. | 
Rachel had consented to abandon all her other | 
engagements, and would appear for five nights | 
In many of the minor details connected 
with this visit to England, Madame de B—— 
shows unpardonable carelessness. She tells us, 
for example, that on the 14th of June “ Mlle. 
Rachel arrived at the Castle Hotel, in Windsor, 
where apartments had been prepared for her,” 
and proceeds to state that on that day she took 
part in a theatrical entertainment given at Wind- 
sor Castle by her Majesty. But we have already 
seen that on the 14th of June she was playing for | 
her own benefit at her Majesty's Theatre, and no | 
one at all acquainted with her character will 
suspect her of being absent when her own benefit 
was in any way concerned. Such inaccuracies | 
take away the only value which mere collections | 
of facts can possess. 


one” 


7moreé. 
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The Diary 
FLRS.; with a 


and (tt responde 


Life 


and Note ; by Lord | 








Braysprooke. The Sixth Edition. 4 vols. | 
London: Bohn. 
Ir. Boun has done good service in producing | 
this compact and attainable edition of Pepys’s | 
‘ Diary,” that marvellous record of actual life and | 
thought in the reign of Charles I., wherein we | 
living, breathing, speaking, acting and feeling, 
very flesh and blood, the men and women of | 
he most profligate and d lera of England’s 
history. ‘There is no such book in the world. 
No other man, not even Rosseau, has so turned | 


} 


hims¢ I 


If inside out for the nt of his fellow- | 
men as Samuel Pepys in his diary, wherein he 
records with unrivalled frankness every weakness | 


and vice, as well as th 


amusenn 


virtues which were mingled 
with and excused them. Five large editions have | 
already testified to the popularity of this unique 
production, and still the demand for it increases. 
[It has become a standard work, and Mr. Bohn 





is done well in adding it to his “ Historical 
Library,” thus bringing it within the reach of 
thousands to whom hithe 

ible. The edition is illustrated by numerous 
portraits of some of the distinguished personages | 
introduced in it, and by a /ac-simile of the 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

it hae} nnattai | 
rto it has been unattain- | 
' 

Viarist’s handwriting. | 
| 


j life and Ti ’ Frederick Perthes. Ydin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. 
PERTHES was a German bookseller, 


very elaborate memoir was published in Germany 
some time \ translation of it, slightly con- 
densed, was published in England, and so well | 
received that the publishers have thought that in | 
a still more condensed form it might be still | 
more acceptable. The principle of this abridg- | 
ment has been, (as we are told in the preface,) to 
—— all that does not bear directly upon 

erthes’s Life, Character, and Doings; excepting 
only the chapters on the Religious Life of | 
Germany, which have been re-arranged. 


ago. 


of whom a| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ge rMany 3 Biog aphi al and 
By Madame L. Davésiis DE 
In 2 
yhapman and Hall. 
try is essentially biographical. 
e science apart from the dis- 

'; we can read history and lose sight of the 
histurian; we can even contemplate a philosophy 
rget the philosopher; but we cannot think 
poetry without thinking also of the poet. 
Poetry is the form in which genius of a certain 
class addresses itself to other minds; it is the 





cove 


rs 


and fi 
of 


voice that speaks to us,and we cannot, if we | scandal. 


soirée of Lady Cardigan’s”), this last ap- | 


| results of the Thirty Years’ 


applaud. 


j 


| 
| 
| 


imaginations. Hence it was only by using the 


thread of history to bind together a series of brief | 


biographies that this sketch of the origin and 
progress of the poetry of Germany could have 
been composed. 
a 
ration of the earliest poetry of Germany, as it 
was of that of all the countries over which its 


influence extended. The Nibelungen Lied, as one | 
of the most ancient relics, is the fact that marks | 


a decided epoch. She rapidly reviews the cycle of 


| Theodoric the Great; the era of Charlemagne; the | 
Crusades and their influence upon poetry; the | 


decline of the romantic school, and the rise and 
progress of the drama; the introduction of fable 
with ‘Reynard the Fox;” the Lutheran period, 
which boasted of the two Ulriches followed 
almost immediately by the decline of poetry 
under the diversion produced by the religious 
controversies, and in which condition of decadence 


The authoress begins with a 
lescription of the northern mythology, the inspi- | 


| are not produced. 


it was that demonology sprung into a norrible | 


existence, and the legend of Dr. Faustus embodied 


| the morbid imaginations of a monomaniacal era 
traces the | 


In the second part the authoress 
War upon intel 
lectual dev 
guishing the spirit of poetry. 
time, however, there was a 
dual revival, and distinct of poetry 
made their appearance. Thence the succession 
of poets is unbroken, and the narrative becomes 
almost purely biographical. Dating from that 


From that 
slow and gra- 


schools 





epoch, no less than forty-seven poets and drama- | 


tists are introduced to us. The earlier ones are 
placed in groups; but the later and more famous 
have each a distinct chapter devoted to them. 
The memoirs are not mere skeletons, but interest- 
ing narratives; and, having ‘traced the poet from 


Pp ° e a 
| his birth to his grave, through the most promi- 


nent phases of his career, the authoress closes 
with a short but intelligent criticism upon his 
works, 
essay be well received, which will comprise the 
modern poets of Germany. 


ment of the promise. 

done so far, and fills an hiatus in our literature. 

Although thereare few to whom the namesof many 
{ 


of Germany are unfamiliar, 








behind them, or of the order in which the poets 


ived, or of the manners and modes of thought 


prevalent in the times in which they sang, and to | 


which their vas unavoidably tuned. A 
perusal of these very amusing and instructive 
volumes will supply the desired information, 
which is to be found nowhere besides in a col- 
lected form. 


song 





HISTORY. 


Tudors and Stuarts. 
PLANTAGENETS, 2 


By A DESCENDANT OF THE 
vols. London: Hardwicke. 
Tus Plantagenet doesnot even affect impartiality. 
He enters the field avowedly as the champion 


uid as the condemner of all whom other historians 
He has a morbid hatred of England 
and Englishmen, which he does not even attempt 
to conceal. ‘The retrospect of England’s mo- 
narchs,” he says, “conveys to the mind a direful 
estimate of human nature. The record, alas ! is 
one of usurpation, rapacity, and oppression.” 
According to him, Queen Mary has been painted 
in black colours, “with the hope of casting 
into the shade the abominations of her sister, and 
of imposing upon the public as a prodigy and a 
saint a child under tutelage (and very wicked 
tutelage), King Edward VI.” In our author’s 
estimate Charles I. was a paragon of virtue, 
only surpassed by James II. “ My view,” he 
says, furthermore, “ repudiates the cause for 


which Hampden bled on the field, and Sydney } 
| and Russell on the scaffold.” 


‘“My view ex- 
hibits” them “‘as three of the most mischievous 
knaves upon whom party spirit ever bestowed a 
false varnish and brilliancy.” 

In this spirit our anonymous author has deli- 
gently and laboriously ransacked the 
Museum for the express purpose of picking out 


every passage from every book in which stories | 


are told laudatory of the rulers he loves, and 
libelling the kings and queens he hates. Of 
course it is not difficult to discover abundance of 
If you are not scrupulous in the choice 


fewer | 
s, are acquainted with the real extent | 
yf the stores of poetry they have left | 


lopment, and especially in extin- | 


| 


| 


| amusing on that account. 





of your authorities, and copy whatever you see 
in print or MS., without inquiring into its 
authenticity, it would be possible to maintain, by 
an array of incidents, any view of any personage 
or epoch that it may please you to pretend to 
originality by asserting. The author, indeed, 
calls them “fragments of history,” as an excuse 
for throwing together a sort of miscellany ofscraps, 
and we are not prepared to say that they are 
without value. Undoubtedly, some of his 
gleanings are new, and most of them curious, 
and future historians will accept them as 
materials to be used when sifted. A more 
appropriate title for it would have been “ Libels 
from History;”’ but these pages are not the less 
The writer, as a 
general rule, avoids citation of his authorities, or 
merely gives the name without the page, so that 
it is impossible to test his accuracy. We must 
warn the reader not to accept these volumes as 
history, nor to believe anything for which proofs 
From its fragmentary cha- 
racter it will not admit of interesting extracts by 
way of illustration of its contents ; two or three 
miscellaneous scraps would convey no idea of the 
work, and therefore we close it without further 
commentary. 





RELIGION. 





Sermons. By the Rev. Joun Catrp, M.A. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

We had hoped that Mr. Caird’s sermon on “ Reli- 

gion in Conimon Life” would have created a new 

era in pulpit oratory ; that the popularity so 


| justly achieved by that memorable discourse, 


She promises a continuation should this | 


We hope that sufti- | 
| cient encouragement will be given for the fulfil- 
The work has been well | 


| 


| the same theme. 





| of all whom existing English histories condemn, | 


and the unquestionable good it had done among 
large classes whose ears are closed against 
preachings of a less practical kind, would have 
prompted the clergy of all denominations to 
depart from doctrinal discussion, so little profit- 
able because so rarely understvod, and to devote 
their eloquence somewhat more than has been 
their wont, to teaching men what to do, and 
impressing upon them that religion is not 
separate from a man, a something to be laid 
down and taken up on set days and on 
special occasions, but an ever-present sense 
of duty to God, guiding and governing con- 
duct to man. The “ Religion in Common 
Life” was an admirable opening of a new and 
fertile mine, whence the preacher might have 
taken precious ore all his life long, and it would 
not be exhausted. When we read the advertise- 
ment of sermons from the same hand we anti- 
pated a continuation, or rather a development, of 
We looked for the practical 
application to the business of life of the principles 
already proclaimed so powerfully, and it was 
with eagerness that we opened the volume when 
it was laid upon our table, expecting a renewal 
of that freshness of theme and of thought which 
had before given us so much pleasure, and which 
we had perused so profitably. 

It was, therefore, with no trifling disappoint- 
ment that we glanced at the table of contents, 
for there was in the titles of the discourses 
nothing characteristic of Mr. Caird—nothing, in- 
deed, that might not have proceeded from the 
pens of hundreds of common-place preachers 
among his contemporaries. The sermons are 
eleven in number, and almost all of them are like 
ten thousand other sermons, and unlike his 
own famous one. Any minister of the Gospel 
who had received a decent education could 
preach upon “ The Self-evidencing nature of Di- 
vine Truth,” “Spiritual Influence,” “The In- 
visible God,” “The Solitariness of Christ’s Suf- 
ferings,” ‘ Spiritual Rest,” “ Spiritual Pro- 
sperity,” “The Christian’s Heritage,” “The 


| Simplicity of Christian Ritual,’ which are 


some of the topics of this collection of sermons. 
Nor in the handling of these well-worn themes 
can we discover the originality of thought we 
had looked for from the preacher’s past per- 
formances. They are singularly commonplace 
in substance and in style. Here and there pas- 


| gages are to be found rising above the level of 





| that signifies nothing. 
3ritish | 


mediocrity, but they are few. We look for in- 
formation, and we find mere declamation, sound 
Almost an entire dis- 
course is devoted to explaining why God is in- 
visible, which question he answers by asserting 
that it is a “necessary condition of the twofold cha- 
racter of our present state of being, as a state of 
trial and as a state of training.” Surely it 
needed not thirty or forty pages to tell us this. 
The most original discourse, and most resembling 
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himself in his happiest mood, is the sermon on 
“ Self-ignorance,” which is really practical. The 
following passage is truest eloquence expressing 
a formidable truth:— 


And yet this voluntary ignorance, where interests 
so momentous are at stake, strange in itself, 
the more s'range when contrasted with our conduct 
in other cases. In the affairs of this world men will, 
indeed, often shun the sight of inevitable evils, and 
refuse to disturb themselves by the contemplation of 
calamities which it is beyond their power to avert. 
But where the suspected evil is not beyond the reach 
of remedy, in most minds there is a disposition of 
quite an opposite character—a disposition that seeks, 
on the least appearance of any alarming symptom, to 
know the worst at once. Does the prudent man of 
business, for instance, light on something strange in 
his confidential servant’s accounts, or are his sus- 
picions awakened as to the state of some debtor's 
affairs with whom he is deeply involyed—what, in 
the great majority of will be his immediate 
mode of action? To shut his eyes to the disagreeable 
information, and, by refraining from all further in- 
vestigation, purchase present ease at the risk of future 
ruin? Not so; but rather instantly about a 
rigid scrutiny, and not to rest till he 
matt er to the bottom, though the unple asant discovery 

houl: { be that his servant h: is embezzled bis pro} erty, 


becomes 


cases, 


to set 





produce any serious reformation, the convictions of 
conscience yet remain as a latent foreboding—a vague 
sense as of a debt undischarged, and still hanging 
over us—a disease uncured and secretly working 
within us. tefusing to know himself, 
often far from happy in his forgetfulness. 
brightest hours are overshadowed as by the vague 
sense of a coming danger. There is a feverishness 
and unreality in all his joys; and the nearest ap- 
proach to happiness he attains is but, after all, as the 
wretched enjoyment of the poor spendthrift, who 
revels on for a little hour in unreal splendour, rather 
than be at the pains to examine into his embarrassed 
affairs; or of the hapless wretch in the sinking ship, 
who drives away by intoxication the sense, but only 
thereby unfits himself the more to encounter the 
reality, of danger 





EDUCATION. 


English Opposites and Correlates. By the Rev. 
Wituram Epwarps. London: Judd and Glass. 
—We are informed in the preface that the greater 





| part of this little treatise has already appeared 


that his debtor is on the brink of bankrupt Or 
does the anxious and affectionate relative note with | 
alarm the hon, ata of dangerous disease in the 
person of one he loves—does he see, or persuade him- | 
self he sees, the hectic flush beginning to gather on 
the tnd oes he hear, or think he hears, the short 
sharp cough that rouses all his fears for the future— 
and need I ask what, in general, will be the effect of 
such misgivings ? What parent, husband. friend, at 


such atime, could consult his own se oieey inquillity by 
ignoring the danger, taking to discover its 
extent, and, if possible, 2? But, 
however rare in the sphere of our wordly interests, 
this voluntary blindness, this reckless evasion of dis- 
agreeable intelligence, is in spiritual things, even among 
prudent, wise. sagacious men, not the exe eptir mn but the 
rule, Inquisiti ve, restless, easily alarmed in other cases, 


no mean 





to check its progress 








| mentary purposes, 
| adiaphorists, 


has sifted the | #2 20 educational journal. 
s5 1e | ° 
‘ words, with what 


It is a collection of 
are called their “ opposites” 
set on the other side of the page, and, in some 
cases, authority for the use of such opposites. 
The intended mode of use is by setting the pupil 
to learn these off by rote—a process of which 
we have no good opinion. We are 
that Mr. Edwards’s “ 
to be relied upon. For where he sets 
Catholic and Orthod the “opposites” of 
Heretical, we can admit the latter, 
not the former. Stranger is not the opposite to 
Heir, even in a legal sense ; nor is S; the op- 
posite of Genera. What can be the purpose of 
introducing into a school-book, intended for ele- 
such terrible words as Anti- 
Heteroscians, (Ecumenical, 


opposites ” are, in all cases, 


instance, 


as 


cies 


somatic, 


and Antaphrodisiac ? 
| The 7 Teacher’ s Hand. Book ary. nd Manual c * Arith- 
| metic. First Course. By CHARLES Drew. p, Foes wn 


| longer review than we can well give i 


This little book deserves a 
t, because it 
takes a step far in advance of common school- 
books, and proves that its author entertains 
views on the subject of education of a very much 
more liberal and extended dese ripti on than are 
generally held by the instructors of youth. It is 
an endeavour, and, so far as we are able to judge 
a very successful one, to teach the science of 
arithmetic upon rational principles, substituting 


Judd and Glass.) 


|a direct appeal to the understanding of each 


most men become strang rely incurious here. Our fears 
and suspicions dimini m ins tea d of increasing, in pro- | 
portion to the magnitude of the interests involved: 
and when it is not our health, or wealth, or worldly 
fortunes, but the character and h: — ss of the soul 
for time and eternity that are implicated, the almost 
universal endeavour is, not to provide 

reatened danger, but to evade or forget the 

t. Few men, indeed, however, thoughtles 
different to religion, can pass through life without 
occasional misgivings as to their spiritual state. 
here are times when conscience speaks out even to | 
the most carele:s ear, and passing visitations of 
anxiety as to the soul and its destiny trouble the 





most callous heart. Amidst the si 
pleasures of a wordly existence 
may slumber; the surf: | 
common life may fill the sense and lull soul to 
sleep; but to almost every one there come occasions 
when the smooth current of the life of sense is inter- 
rupted, and his true self is roused to a te 
wakefulness. In the stillness of the lonely sickbed., 
admidst wordly reverses, in declining health, or under 
bitter bereavement, when we stand by the bi 


iperti ial cares and 


uce-ripple of the 


stream of 


the 











, or 


bend over the closing grave of oli friends and coevals 
—in such passages of man’s history, the soul, 
eternity, God, become for the moment real things, and 
the most thoughtless and worldly-minded is foreed to 






pause and think. Or, again, when the sinful man 
listens to some very earnest exhibition of divine truth, 
or is brought into contact with one who is living a 
very holy, pure, unselfish life, a painful impression 
of his own deticiencies—a transient glimpse of a 


nobler 


, purer ideal of life, to which his own presents 
a miserable contrast—may visit his mind But such 





} 
thoughts are too distressing to be long dwelt upon. 
Very rarely have men the resolution voluntarily to 


arrest and detain them before the mind’s eve. We 
do not like to have the easy tranquillity of our life 
disturbed by spiritual osehden We do not care 
to have our self-complacency hurt by the repulsive 
pectacle of our proper se a ind, as the fair face on 
which disease has left its ugly seams turns with pain 
from the first sight of the realit y which the mirror re- 
veals, so the mind hs astens toavert its view from the too 
faithful reflection of self which an awakened conscience 
presents. Instead of seeking true comfort by 
steady, however painful, contemplation, and “then, 
t! \rough God’s grace, by the deliberate, persevering 
correction of its evil "self, the mind too often 
speedier, but most unreal, satisfaction, 
Its convictions, and seeing 
glass of the world’s opinions. 
is but a continuous 





seeks a 


itself only in the 
Thus, with many, life 
endeavour to forget and keep 


a man’s deeper nature | 


rary | 
| the sake of a few 


| Mr. Mercatre is right 
| success of his “Oxonian in 


the | 


| fiords. 


by forgetting | 
false | 


individual 
rules and tables by rote. 


pupil, for the old system of learning 
The introductory ob- 
servations on the art of teaching may be read 
with profit by the most experienced master, and 
those which condemn the popular wholesale mode 
of educating children—which has the effect 
dwarfing the intellectual growth of the many 
favoured and brilliant pet 
xannot be too carefully attended to. Mr. Drew 
master of the Modern Training School 
Homerton College, and therefore brings an ex- 
tensive experience in support of his theories. 
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The Oxonian in Thelemarken; or Notes of Travel in 
South- Western Nori ay of 1856 
and 1857. By the Rev. 
M.A. London: Hurst 

Rambles in the Islands 

3y THomMAs Forester. 


umer's 
F REDERICK MEtez 
and Blackett. 
oj Corsica and 
London: Longt 
in thinking that the 
Norway ” is no reason 
why he should not produce another good book on 
the same subject. Norway (thanks to the 
salmon fishers and grouse shooters) is a country 
which has only lately been discovered by English 
travellers. Attracted thither by the 
of the chase, the sons of Nimrod have remained 
to admire the magnificent scenery of her forests, 
her mountains, her lakes, and her picturesque 
Gradually the sketch-book and the paint- 
box have been added to the rod and gun in the 
tourist’s paraphernalia; and in addition to these 


ALFE, 





pardinia. 


nans. 


the man is | 


His | 


but certainly | 


of | 


at | 





not quite sure } 








such a genial, sensible, and well-educated guide 
as Mr. Metcalfe will be unwelcome. 

“The Oxonian in Thelemarken 
adventures with an apology (little needed) for 
taking his readers once more to Norway, albeit 


” prefaces his 


to a hitherto unvisited part of it; he then enters 
into his special reasons for selecting such a 
country for his wanderings: 

As people progress in civilisation, the more promi 
nent marks of national character are planed off. In 
dividuality is lost. The members of civilised society 


are as like one another as the counters on draft- 
board. ‘ They rub each other’s angles down, > and 
thus lose “the picturesque of man and man.” The 


type keeps repeating itself with sickening 

like the patterns. of paper-bangings, in- 
those delightfully varied arabesques with 
which the free hand of the painter used to diversify 
the walls of the antique dwelling. But it is not 
so with the population of a primitive country like 
Norway. Much of the simplicity that characterised 
our forefathers is still existing there. We are Alad- 
dined to the England of three centuries ago. Do you 


same 
monotony, 
stead of 


mean to say that you, asensible man or woman, prefer 
putting on company manners at every turn, being 


everlastingly swadgled in the artificial restraints of 


















society ; being always among grand people, or genteel 
or superior people, or people of awful respecta- 

Do you prefer an aviary full of highly edu- 
song-birds mewed up so closely that they 

show off” one against another, filled with petty 
rivalries 1 jealous to the gay, untutore d m elody 
of the woods poured forth for i wn gr sation 
or that of its mate? Do y« ce to spend your 
time for ever in trim gard “« among standards and 
| espaliers, and spruce flower- eds, so weeded, and 
raked, and drill and shaped, that you feel posi- 





king and w alking about for fear of 
? Ohno! you would like to see 
a bit of wild rose or heather. (Interpret this 
as you list of the of the field, or a fairer 
flower still.) You prefer climbing a real lichened 


tively afraid of lox 
making a faux pas 
vative 
flowers 



























rock in situ, that has not been placed there by Capa 
bility Brown or Sir Joseph Paxton. Indeed, the 
avidity with which books of travel in primitive 
countries—whether in the tropics or under the pole— 
are now read, shows that the more refined a commu 
nity is, the greater interest it will take in the occu- 
pation. the sentiments, the manners of people still in 
a primitive state of existence. Our very over- 
civilisation begets in us a taste to beguile oneself of 
its tedium, its frivolities, its unreality, by mixing in 
thought, at least, with those whe are nearer the 
i hi iture f made mé “The manners 
ir s fou on fact,” said 
t, therefore the feelings of a 
1 ition im liately sympathise with 
them It is this kind of feeling that has a good 
leal to do with urging men, who have been — ated 
in all the habits and comforts of im pr ved s , to 
leave the groove, and carve out for thems Ives a 
h through dangers 1 privations in wilder 
“You will bave none of this sort of 
g said Dr. Livingstone, in the Sheldonian 
-e, while addressing Young Oxford on the fine 
i for manly, and useful, and Christian enterprise 
that Africa opens out—‘* You will have none of this 
rt of thing there,” while he uneasily shook the heavy 
sleeve of his scarlet D.C.L. gown, which he had 
donned in deference to those who had conferred on 
him this mark of honour. Yes, less comforts, per- 
haps, but at the same time sred tape. “Brown 
exercise” is better than the stewy, stuffy adipoce re 
tate of frame in which the man of ‘‘indoors mind 
mately eventuates. Living o il fare, in the 
sharp, brisk air of the mountain, the es of mind 
and body expand healthfull nd ti fire of 
umanity burns brig like the fire in the grate 
when fanned I y adr of fresh oxygen. 





This is the true spirit for a man to travel in, 
and one must be animated by the same tastes to 
enjoy a good book of travel thoroughly; for none 
can read such a book with the zest equal to that 


‘of a traveller to the manner born. 


| proceeded northwards; 


pleasures | 


| who have not to make his 


| the more educated travellers began to discover | 


out of sight of their true selves—a vain eluding and | 


out-stripping of a reality which is still ever “with 
them, and to the cousciousness of which they must 
one day awake. Often, however, it is an endeavour 
attended only with partial success. Deep down, in 


the most work ily and careless mind, there is often | 


a hidden restlessness, an uneasy disquieting con- 


sciousness, as of an evil half realised, and which 
it would fain, but cannot, forget. Inadequate to 


that in the old Norwegian countries, 
and traditions of the people, may be found a vast 
store of information, tending to throw a powerful 
light upon the primitive state of civilisation in 
Northern Europe, 
from whose loins we ourselves have partly sprung. 
It will be a long time, therefore, before Norway 
will cease to be interesting, and a long time | 


before the companionship through her wilds of | Giel lrup seized the pea 





the habits | 


and upon the history of races | 


Metcalfe’s excursion it is only neces- 
at Christiansand. He 
wanderings, 
subsequently 
r Nor- 


Of Mr. 
sary to say that he landed 
after some 
he returned to Amsterdam, and 
another very discursive, promenade in 
A few specimens will serve to put those 
read “The Oxonian in Norway” in 
. Metcalfe’s style, and to induce those 
acquaintance without 
further delay. Here is an amusing sketch of the 
primitive manner in which the spiritual pastors 
of Norway tend their homely flocks: 
Mr. ¢ 


priestly Samson of A il, 


took 
way. 
who have 

mind of Mr 


‘., who is ——— 1 with Mr. Gieldrup, the 


in H: ullingdal, gives me some 


account of his taking the shine out of Rotner Kout, 
the cock and bully of the valley. It was on the 
yvecasion of Knut being married, and the parson was 
invited tothe entertainment, together with his family. 
During the banquet, Rotner, evidently with the in- 
tention of annoying the priest, amused himself by 
| pulling the legs of his son. Offended at the insult, 


1 


sant, and hurled him with 
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he smashed through it. Afrer which the parson re- 
sumed his place at the board, while Knut pat his tail | 
between his legs, as much abashed as Gunther, in the | 
Nibelunge: lied, when, at his wedding, he was tied up | 
to a peg in the wall by his bride, the warrior virgin | 
Branhild. It is customary in Hallingdal, where this | 
occurred, to accompany the Hallingdance with the 
voice. One of the favourite staves in the valley 
had been— 

Rotner Knut, Rotner Knut, 

He is the boy to pitch the folks out. 
It was now altered, and ran as follows, greatly to 
Knut’s chagrin : 


such force against the wooden door of the room, that | 
| 


Rotner Knut, Rotner Knut, 
The priest is the man to pitch him out. 





On another occasion, Gieldrup was marrying two 
or three couples, when one of the bridegrooms, impa- | 
tient to be off, vaulted over the chancel rails, and 
asked what was to pay. In the twinkling of an eye 
the muscular parson caught bim by the shoulders 
and hurled him right over the heads of the bystanders, 
who stood round the rails. 


And here is a pleasant picture of peasant life, | 
happy in its independent purity: 


At length we arrive there: it is a cot of unhewn 
stone-slabs, and before the door a lot of dried juniper- 
hushes, the only firing which fhe desolate plateau | 


affords. Gro Johannsdatter, a really pretty-looking 
young woman, with delicate features, smiles in a sub- 
dued manner as we enter, and thanks her husband | 


quietly and monosyllabically for bringing up the food 
This, together with her little boy, she proceeds to 
examine with inquisitive, eager eve. The larder was 
doubtless nearly empty. She then gives her husband, 
whom she had not seen for some time, a furtive look | 
of affection, but nothing more—no embrace, no kiss. 
How undemonstrative these people are! It is a re- 
markable characteristic of the lower orders of Norway, 
that, unlike their betters, they never think of kissing 
orembracing before strangers. Compare this with 
those demonstrations in Germany and France, where 
not the opposite sexes, but great bearded men, will | 
kiss each other on either cheek with the report of | 
popguns, regardless of bystanders, Presently they | 
go into the inner compartment of the hut, and then | 
at length I believe 1 heard the sound of a kiss. 
While she makes up the fire, and boils some milk for | 
her husband, who bas many hours of mountain still 

vefore him, I endeavour to take a slight sketch of her 

and the abode. No sooner does she become aware of | 
my intentions, than, with true feminine instinct, she | 
begs me to wait a moment, while she divests herself 

of an ugly clout of a kerchief which hides a very | 
pretty neck. The sketch concluded, she asks for a | 
sight of it, and, with a pleased smile, exclaims, ‘‘ No, 
no; I'm not so smuk (pretty, smug) as that.” 





Towards the end of the first volume are some | 
amusing stories of the old Norsk superstitions | 
about the Trolls, Huldres, and Tusser people, in 
which the primitive Norwegians believe as faith- 
fully as we English once did in our fairies and 
“ gude folk,” and as we now do in our spirit- | 
rapping and table-turning. Mr. Metcalfe, in- | 
deed, shows much more reasonable cause for | 
belief in these gentry than some of the upholders | 
of modern superstitions can adduce. 





Let even a highly-educated man wander alone | 
through the tingling silentness of the mighty pine- 
woods of the North, broken at one time by the rumble | 
of an earthslip, at another by the roar of a waterfall, | 
seething in some weird chasm. Let him roam over | 
the grey fjeld, and see through the morning mist a 
vast head bent threateningly over him, and, unless | 
he bea very Quaker, his imagination will turn artist | 
or conjuror, and people the landscape with the | 
half-hidden forms of beings more or less than human. 
And so it was with the old heathen Norskman, living 
all alone in the wilderness. When he heard the tem- 
pest howl through the ravine, and saw the whirlwind 
crumple up the trees, it must be the spirits of As- 
gaard sweeping by with irresistible force. If in 
autumn evenings strange gabblings were heard aloft, 
caused by the birds of passage moving southward, it 
must be troll-wives on their airy ride. Iflights were 
seen on the stream at night, they were “ corpse 
lights,” though in reality only caused by some fellow 
burning the water for saimon. If the ice split with 
sudden and fearful sound, engulphing the hopeless | 
wayfarer, it was an evil spirit, requiring a human 
sacrifice. Those pot-looking holes and finger-marks 
in the rocks—those mysterious foot-marks, whence 
were they? Those strange, grotesque figures, as like 
as they can be to human forms and faces—they must | 
once lave been evil beings or demons, now turned to 
stone by some superior power—a power that at one 
time revealed itself in the hissing race aloft of the 
Borealis; at another time blasted and shivered. the 
rocks in thunder and lightening. The sea naturally 
would be a special locality for these sprites. Did not 
they often see phantom-ships, which a modern would 
explain by the natural phenomenon of the mirage? 
Did not sea-monsters from time to time show them- 
selves to the lone fisherman? Did not they often see 


strange sights at the bottom of the transparent deep ? 
Did not the calm surface suddenly rise into ruffian, 





| ing past. 


| tion. 


| ceive 


| and polished style. 








crested billows, while dismal shrieks would echo at 
the same time from the rock-piercing caverns? But 
other causes were at work. The more ancient in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, some of them of giant size 
and prodigious strength, others small of stature but 
very agile, like the Fins or Laps, were driven into 
the mountains by Odin and his Asiatics. From these 
hiding-places they would at times emerge—the 
former to do deeds of ferocity and violence, the latter 
to practise some of their well-known tricks, such as 
thieving, changing children, kidnapping people away 
with them. And this would, in process of time, give 
rise to the fancy of the existence of supernatural 
beings, gigantic Jotuls and tiny Trolls (in the Edda 
Finnr is the name for dwarfs), endued with peculiar 
powers. In the same way the vulgar Scotch ascribed 
superhuman attributes to the Picts, or Pechts. 


Mr. Metcalfe’s flying visit to Amsterdam gives 
opportunity for some charming little cabinet 
pictures of life in that most lifeless of cities. 

Look at these jolly Amsterdamers. I verily be- 
lieve it would be the death of them if you separated 
them from their stinking canals, or transported them 
to some airy situation, with a turbulent river hurry- 
Custom is second nature, and that has 
doubtless much to do with it; but the nature of the 


| liquids poured down the inner man perhaps fortifies 


Mynheer against the evil effects of the semi-solid 
liquid of the canals. Just after breakfast I went 
into the shop of the celebrated Wijnand Fockink, the 
Justerini and Brooks of Amsterdam, to purchase a 


| case of liqueurs, when I heard a squabby-shaped 


Dutchman ask for a glass of half-and-half. It is 
astonishing, I thought with myself, how English 


| tastes and habits are gaining ground everywhere. 


Of course he means porter and ale mixed. The 
attendant supplied him with the article he wanted, 
and it was bolted ata gulp. Dutch half-and-half, 
reader, is a dram of raw gin and curacoa, in equal 
portions. 


Mr. Metcalfe disposes of the old tradition about 


| Peter the Great’s house in a very summary 


manner. 
I always look on Peter's shipwright adventures, 
under the name of Master Baas, as a great exaggera- 


carpentering himself. He only was here three days, 
and, as the veracious old lady who showed the place 


told me, he built this house himself; so what time | 


had he for the dockyards ? 


From the specimens given, the reader will per- 
that Mr. Metcalfe’s volumes offer much 
that is novel and interesting, told in an unaffected 
It is only in his allusions to 
modern literature that Mr. Metcalfe betrays the 
normal deficiencies of an Oxford Fellow—as, for 
example, where he refers to Beranger’s “ grand- 
mere” regretting her “bras si dodu” and her 
neglected “amours,” as “the grandchildren 
listening to some old-world story.” 

Mr. Forester, who is also an old Norwegian 
traveller, and whose “ Norway in 1848-9” still 
dwells in our recollection, this time takes us to 
Corsica, and the result isa handsome large-paper 


| royal octavo volume, splendidly printed and mag- 


nificently illustrated with wood-cuts and chromo- 
lithographs. Considering the interest which 
attaches to Corsica, not only as one of the most 
picturesque countries in Southern Europe, but as 
the birthplace of the great soldier who shook all 
Europe to its basis by the power of his ambition, it 
is inexplicable that sofew works have been written 
about it. With the exceptton of “ Boswell’s 
Journal” and the “Sketches” of Mr. Robert 
Benson, this is, we believe, the only book in the 
language descriptive of Corsica, its inhabitants 
and their customs. Merely prefacing that Mr. 
Forester’s book is professedly rather sketchy 
than exhaustive, and that it is written in a flow- 
ing and lively style, we shall proceed to give a 
few specimens of the manner and matter of this 
goodly addition to the traveller's library. 

From the following passages it appears that 
the Corsican custom of the vendetta is not yet 
abolished : 

‘Are there any outlaws harboured in these wild 
mountains ?” 

“ Not now; they have been hunted out; all that is 
changed ; but blood has been often spilt in this maquis. 
One terrible vendetta was taken not far from hence; 
but that wasmany years ago. I will show youthespot.” 

Antoine strode rapidly onward, and we overtook 
the women, who had rode on. In ten minutes we 
were rounding the mass of rock crowning the pass. 

“This was the spot,’ said Antoine, taking a step 
towards me, the rest of the partv having passed; and 
he added culmly, out with decision, and a slightly 
triumphant air, “I did it myself.” (“J'ai donné le 
coup moi-méme.”Y 

It may well be supposed that I stood aghast. We 
had not then learnt with what little reserve such 
deeds of blood are ayowed in Corsica ; how thoroughly 





He perhaps wanted to make his subjects take | 
up the art, but he never had any serious thoughts of | 


they are extenuated by the popular code of morals or 
honour. Such avowals were afterwards made to us 
with far less feeling than Antoine betrayed; indeed, 
with the utmost levity. ‘ Je lui ai donné un coup,” 
mentioning the individual and giving the details, was 
the climax of a story of some sudden quarrel or long- 
harboured animosity. It was uttered with the sang 
froid with which an Englishman would say “I 
knocked the fellow down:” and it might have been 
our impression that nothing more was meant, but for 
the circumstance related, which left no doubt on the 
subject. When a Corsican says that he has given his 
enemy a coup, the phrase is a decorous ellipse for 
| coup-de-fusil. Occasionally, perhaps, it may mean a 
| coup-de-poignard, which amounts to much the same 
| thing ; but since carrying the knife has been rigorously 
prohibited by the French Government, stabbing has 
not been much in vogue in Corsica. Now, itis to be 
hoped, the murderous fusil has equally disappeared. 


Here is a picture of Corsican life, full of colour 
and miuute in detail :— 


A pleasant thing is the evening stroll on the out- 
skirts of town or village, where life offers so much 
novelty. How graceful the forms of those girls at 
the fountain, dipping their pitchers of antique form 
and a glossy green! Poising them on their heads 
with one arm raised, how lightly they trip back to 
| the town, laughing and talking in the sweetest of 
| tongues—sweet in their mouths even in its insular 
| dialect. A lazy Corsicanis leading a goat, scarcely more 
; bearded and shaggy than its owner. Others, still 
| lazier, and wrapped in the rough pelone hanging from 
| their shoulders like an Irishman’s frieze coat, bestride 
| diminutive mules, while their wives trudge by the 
side, carrying burdens of fire-wood or vegetables on 
their heads and shoulders. Waggons, drawn by oxen 
and loaded with wine-casks, slowly creak along the 
road. It is dusk as we lounge up the suburb, and the 
rude houses piled up round the base of the citadel look 
gloomier than ever. Light froma blazing pine-torch 
flashes from the door of a cave; itis a wine vault. 
The owner welcomes us to its dark recesses. Smeared 
with the juice of the ruddy grape, he is a very priest 
| of Bacchus ; but the processes carried on in his cave 
| are only initiatory tothe orgies. Here are vats filled 
| with the new-pressed juice ; there vats in the various 
stages of fermentation. Jolly, as becomes his profes- 
sion, he gives us to taste the sweet must and drink 
| the purer extract. He explains the process, and tells 
us that the vintage is a fair average, though the vine 
disease, the oidion, has penetrated even into these 
mountains. Evoe Bacche! The fumes of the reeking 
cave mount to our heads, the floor is slippery with the 
lees and trodden vine-leaves. We reel to the door, 
glad to breathe a fresher atmosphere. 


Here, again, is a sketch of the birth-place of 
the great soldier :— 


It would be difficult, I imagine, to find a more 
favourable point of view, or a happier moment, than 
that of which my friend availed himself to make the 
sketch of Ajaccio, which has been selected for the 
frontispiece of this volume. The gulf was perfectly 
calm, and of the deepest green and azure, a slight 
ripple being only discernible where a boat lay in one 
of the long streams of light reflected from the mass of 
orange and golden clouds, in which the sun was set- 
ting behind the islands; while, to the east, flakes of 
rosv hue floated in the mid-heaven. The sails of the 
feluccas, becalmed in the gulf, faintly caught the 
light, and it gleamed on the houses of Ajaccio, par- 
ticulary those of the modern town, distinguished by 
its white walls and red roofs from the old buildings 
| about the cathedral. Behind were sugar-loaf hills; 











and the mountain-sides across the gulf glowed 
with the richest purple. Then came gradual 


changes of colour, softer and deeper hues, till, 
at last, a steamy veil of mist from seaward stole 
over the gulf. <A faint glimmer from the light- 
house at the entrance of the harbour was scarcely 
visible in the blaze left behind by the glorious sunset. 
The lights began to twinkle from the windows of 
Ajaccio, and the cathedral bells tolling for the Ave 
Maria stole on the ear across the gulf in the silence 
in the twilight hour. Reluctant to leave the scene, 
we lingered till it was shrouded from view, and an 
evening never to be forgotten closed in. Then we 
wound slowly towards the city along the shore, at 
the foots of hills laid out in vineyards hedged by the 
prickly cactus, or lightly sprinkled with myrtles and 
cystus, and all those odoriferous plants which now 
perfumed the balmy night air. Embowered in these, 
we had remarked some mortuary chapels, the bury- 
ing-places of Ajaccian families. One of them, high 
up on the hill-side, was in the form of a Grecian 
temple; and we now passed another, standing among 
cypresses, close to the shore. Nearer the city, two 
stone pillars stand at the entrance of an avenue 
leading up to a dilapidated country-house, formerly 
the residence of Cardinal Fesch, and where Madame 
Bonaparte and her family generally spent the sum- 
mer. Among the neglected shrubberies, and sur- 
rounded by the wild olive, the cactus, the clematis, 
and the almond, is a singular and isolated granite rock 
called Napoleon’s grotto, once his favourite retreat. 


From Corsica, Mr. Forester and his friend pro- 


ceeded to Sardinia, of which country he gives a 
very full account. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Education of the Human Race. From the Ger- 
man of Gorrnotp Epnraim Lessing. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 

THERE are authors who enrich us; there are 

authors who give us valour. The best of the 

German writers generally belong to the former 

class. They widen our vision of the universe; 

they immensely add to the sum of our erudition. 

They put us continually on the trace of new 

ideas; they deepen at the same time that they 

delight our mystical feeling of the infinite. But 
they weaken our political and social sympathies; 
and the patriot, and the hero, and the martyr, 
die within us as we feast our too catholic glance 
with the panorama of being. Amid Germany’s 
vast host, however, of learned, gifted, dreamy 
indifferentists, with whom we can float rather 
than fiv from star to star, forgetful meanwhile 
how much there is of woe and wickedness on the 
earth, we encounter bold and resolute souls to 
whom thought and knowledge are merely weapons 
inamighty battle for freedom and truth. <As 
hieftain of these we at once salute Lessing. No 
ordinary genius, disciplined by no ordinary 
culture, and clothed, armed, adorned with no 
wdinary scholarship, was his; yet how far was 
the genius transcended by the character! 
ing across an age of pedantry, egoism, frivolity, 
and doubt, he, rather than an overrated Frede- 
rick, was king of the German mind and of the 

German heart. As much a reformer as Luther, 

he had to achieve salvation for his countrymen 


and for Europe by more refined agencies than 


Flash- | 


those which the sixteenth century demanded. | 


Then, religious renewal and moral trans- 
figurement had to precede all other changes; 
but in the eighteenth century it only 
through a healthier, robuster 1 
life that religious renewal and moral trans- 
figurement could be accomplished. An ico- 
noclastic age required a Luther: for an age of 
criticism Lessing was better fitted. here are 
still strange mistakes regarding the eighteenth 
century. Pedantic, selfish, frivolous, and sceptical 
as we have pictured it—fitful, often passionate 
yearnings it had yet for the Unseen. God aid not 
wholly veil his courntenarce from it. Even a 
rough, fierce Methodism protested in its own 
way against the blasphemers of the eternal 
verities. So far as the eighteenth century was 
earnest, however, its fervour did not run mainly 
in a religious channel, though there many religious 
aspirings, utterances, and upheavals. It 
occupied in drawing up a grand act of accusation 
‘against the past; whatever fanaticism it had 
was the fanaticism of denial. It was unbelieving, 
but itdelighted more in negation than in unbelief. 
Till the French Revolution roused it from its 
slumbers, it was never serious enough for a com- 
prehensive, profound, and radical infidelity. 
Perhaps we judge it too iarshly by looking too 


was 





was 





exclusively at France. The pollutions that 
hideously weitered and clustered round the 
throne ot Louis XV. went forth to contaminate 


and to slay in other Jands; but the pestilence 
yrew milder the farther from the fountain of evil 
itrushed. It did not at all events prevent in 


intellectual | 


| the letter on the other; and, standing 


Germany an immense literary regeneration | 
—the prelude of patriotic sacrifice, and of | 
moral and religious change in the national 
existence. At the beginning of the last 
century Germany could scarcely be said | 
to have a literature. Its older giants 


were forgotten: for the birth of future giants it 


could not in its intellectual debasement hope. A | 
Spanish author, Huarte, has said of the Germans, 


that they are more remarkable for memory than 
for invention; and it may be accepted as an 
infallible axiom that invention and memory are 
always in inverse proportions. 
prodigious memory, as much as from their want 
of individuality, that the Germans are so prone 
to imitate. Creation with them is, at the best, 


It is from their | 


simply a process by which vitality is given to an | 


astonishing erudition. A hundred and fifty years 


ago German literature was half the usual, cum- | 


brous, colossal, German pedagoguism, and half 
the imitation of the very worst foreign models. 
Then came the conflict between Gottsched and 
his adherents on the one side, and Bodmer, 
sreitinger, and their adherents on the other: a 
conflict about style between those who were 
incapable of feeling the beauty of style: a conflict 
in which if the Anglomania was foolish the Gal- 
lomania was still more so. Lessing, born in 1729 
and dying in 1781, found himself, ere completing his 


» be done—to 
arrogant 


motion. There were three things t 
rebuke and discrown each small and 
Aristarchus—to establish the soundest and most 
enlightened principles of criticism, both in 
literature and in art—and to offer eminent exam- 
ples of what could be attained in various depart- 





ments, especially the dramatic, in accordance 
with those principles. All these three 
labours were allotted to Lessing, and 
bravely and nobly did he meet them 


controversialist — tli: 


as a poet. 


He ater as a 
as a critic—greater as a critic than 
But for a season Germany troversy 
more than criticism, and criticism more than 
poetry. In certain paths Winckelimann had 
ceded Lessing; in certain others H r followed 
him. And this illustrious triumvirate did much 
more fo in the largest and most 
living sense, than Goethe and Schiller. In both 
these writers we see f the artist tl 

the divine, creative brain; in both the idolatry 
of form made the eye blind and the soul 
toward a manifold, a many-coloured, and breath- 
ing world; in both there was the attempt to 
vary the effervescence of the rhetorician with the 
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r German culture, 
more ¢ 


dead 


correctness—which means the coldness—of the 
sculptor. Perhaps both possessed lyrical in- 
spiration and the lyrical faculty ; the farther 


iain the mm 
Let. how ver, 


it may, they 


they travelled from the lyrical d re 
painfully artificial they beca 

their claim to renown be what were 
the heirs of a literary revolution rather than the 
actors in it. that revoluti 
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Cillei gaory Ol 
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was Lessing’s, as cannot be too often or too 
strenuously asserted. f its moral and religious 
fruits let him also ha the praise. But still 
more directly was he a moral and religi 

teacher. He preached tolerance; he led men 


away froma mereshallow and conceited rationalism 
on the one hand, and a superstitious slavery to 
under the 
broad heaven, learning how much they were 
brethren, they sought while loving to improve ea 
other. Since Lessing’s time, and chiefly throug 

Lessing's efforts, the Bible has been studied by 
his countrymen in a far more catholic spirit: and 
how much thereby has the Bible gained! We 
believe that the reverence for the Bible is incom- 
parably deeper and warmer in Germany than in 
England; and just because the bondage to the 
word of Scripture has been broken, that there 
may be the freer and more feeund contact with 
the verities which the word enshrines. In the 
little book on the / IIuman Race, 
we have the outlines of a philosophy of history; 
but we have also a method of Biblical interpreta- 
tion which in the hands of such menas De Wette, 
Neander, and Liicke, became so miraculously 
fruitful. Though we are glad to possess this 
(Lessing’s latest production) in English, 
though we thank the unknown translator, yet we 
are certain that those will be disappnointed who 
expect much novelty. The wisest minds and the 
holiest hearts of Germany, having long adopted 
the conclusions at which the work arrives, have 
marched on to loftier regions. What startled 
eighty years ago is the common-place of to-day. 
For this very reason the volume is all the better 
suited to the class for which probably the pious 
and modest translator intended it. That class 
consists of men who are disgusted by the vulgar 
and fanatical literalism of the popular sects, who 
are alarmed at the growing antagonism between 
science and the Bible, but who would willingly 
believe if a broad enough basis for faith could 
be constructed. It is a class comprehending 
the most earnest and devout of our na- 
tion—a class from which our future legislators 
and our future leaders of every kind must come. 
Not therefore a class tobe lightly treated. If we 
“an so extend the range of their vision as to 
convince them that the more the synthetic 
sciences are victorious, the more are religion and 
sacred books really exalted, they will enthrone 
themselves on 
bigot, and defy the scoffer. For such Lessing’s 
Education of the Human Race will not be the 
temple, but the vestibule of the temple. Though 
in the main we cordially concur with Lessing, 





ducation of t 


| yet we find a point here and there which, without 


being hypercritical, we dispute. For instance, 
he totally misapprehends the meaning ofa famous 
passage, which has often been employed to demon- 
strate God’s severity; whereas it is intended to 
prove God’s clemency. A voice of thunder from 
Sinai proclaimed the Lord God as merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and in truth, keeping mercy for thousands of 


studies, in the very centre and heat of the com- | generations, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 





yan of 


impregnable faith, desert the | 


and | 


| imagination. 


sin, yet who will by no means clear the guilty ; 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and the fourth generation 
Now this, as has been ably shown by Jewish 
commentators, instead of being an utterance of 








God’s unrelenting vengeance, is a picture and a 
promise of his everlasting and exhaust- 
less love. There is the contrast between 


immortal 


an plenitude of pity, and that 
wrath which lasts only to the third and 
fourth generations, or for a_ brief moment— 


a contrast in harmony with what is elsewher« 
said by Moses, that the fathers shall not be 
hed for the children, nor the children for 
hers. Lessing errs no less in what is per- 
haps a still more important matter. Was the 
doctrine of immortality revealed to the Hebrews 
by If revealed, why was the revela- 
tion so dim and imperfect ? These are questions 
have been asked, 


Warburton re- 
plies to them in fashion alike unsatisfactory and 
offensive. NKefuting Warburton, Lessing replies 
to them in fashion not offensive, but quite as 
unsatisfactory. As the subject is one of the 
highest interest, we present the explanation of 
difficulty by the descendants of the Hebrews 
themselves. ‘They admit that the 
which Moses promises to virtue, and the punish- 
ments with which he threatens vice, are all of 
this world; butt 


they maintain that they are not 
all personal, inasm 


th as Moses knew how to turn 
to a lofty moral purpose that love for descendants 
which had such extraordinary vigour and tenacity 
in the Hebrew breast. He stupendously un- 
veiled the results which the conduct of a man 
might have in a future hour more or less remote, 
and the blessing or the bane which the deeds of 
the parent might bring on posterity. Thence 
the good fortune which sometimes surrounds the 
sinner in this world, and the glory that oftencrowns 
him, could no longer serve as evil example ; for 
everything ended not for him when the grave 
came toclaim him as itsown, seeing that he could 
be wounded by the woe, transfixed by the pangs, 
which he was preparing for those of his own blood. 
Regarding the rewards and the punishments 
which man might find in another life, Moses is 
silent, either because the soul asa breath dit 
seemed to him destined to return immediately 
after death to its primitive state of purity, or be- 
cause he did not wish distinctly and emphatically 
to pronounce on a subject bristling with met 
physical difficulties which the men whom li 
addressed were incapable of comprehending. The 
doctrine of Moses avoids in general all meta- 
physical subleties. God, according to it, cannot 
be seized by the unaided efforts of human reason. 
It is a doctrine demanding faith, and 
rather to gain the heart than to convince the 
mind. Acting on the feelings and the imagin- 
ation, it yet dreads the extravagances of the 
It seeks to rout out every species 
of superstition, and inits war with superstition it 
shrinks from frank and full enunciation on a be- 
lief already diffused widely and rooted strongly 





Moses ? 


which often 


tne 


rC com] ense 











secKINg 


| among the nations of antiquity, but which it was 


almost impossible to reconcile with what was 
pure and exalted in Monotheism. Among Ux 
Hindoos, and among the Egyptians, the inmor- 


tality of the soul had assumed the fantastic shay 


| of metempsychosis; among the disciples of Zero- 


{ 


aster, as well as mong the ancient races of Euro; 
the doctrine was disfigured by the absurdest fables. 
The Hebrews not being in this respect more ad- 
vanced than their contemporaries, Moses was 
unwilling to make of the immortality of the soul 
a religious dogma; but he left intact the popular 
instinct, the popular conviction, knowing well 
that sooner or later his monotheism, well under- 
stood, must inevitably give birth to the noblest 
ideas on the soul and its destiny. Besides, while 
the life of the animals is spoken of by Moses as 
purely physical, while the earth and the water 
are represented as bringing forth living creatures, 
the soul of man is sublimely portrayed as an 
emanation from God, as a breath divine; where- 
from the strict imperative conclusion is that the 
soul is imperishable as the Divine essence from 
which it springs, of which it forms a part. More- 
over, it would be rash and false to deduce from 
the mere evidence of Scripture, even if we were 
to treat it with the rigid and prosaic exactness 
wherewith it would be handled in a court of jus- 
tice, that Moses and the Hebrews had no notion 





|of the soul as an undying and indestructible 


reality. The existence of the belief in the soul's 
invincible duration is revealed in many passages 


| of the Pentateuch, and in the other books of the 


| Ola Testament we behold it more and more 
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What sense is to be | 
given to the beautiful expression so often repeated 
in the Bible, th: at tts or that one was gathered to 


spiritualised and developed. 





It has been said that 
y to sepulture, to the 
i the remains of the mem- 
but in many places to be 


gathered to one’s people is expressly distinguished 


his people or to his fathers! 
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from sepulture Abraham is gathered to his 
ople, bu is buried in the cave which he had 
yught a ron, and where Sarah alone is 
iterred. Of Jacobitisr viet tas when he ha 
made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered 
p his feet into the bed and yielded up the ghost, 
gather unto h is people. Afterwards 
is body is embalmed; the Egyptians mourn for 
threescor¢ 1 te ) days; and it is ne t till the 
lays of the mourning are past that Joseph coaveys 
th D ly to t land of Canaan—there to repose 


Isaac 


Aaron dies on 
here, though 





no member of his is yet said to 
eg ered same as re- 
al Moses nt Nebo, but 
whose sepuichre was never known. It is evident 
it the being gathered to one’s fathers was some- 
thing ver I m sepultu and that the 
Hebrews, as rly as the time of “Moses, 
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i ed to elevate and purify the faith in 
t Already, in the time of Samuel, a 
rence was admitted after death between the 
souls he virtuous and those of the wicked. In 
the First Book of Samuel the wife of Nabal says 
to David that his soul should be bound up in the 
I life with the Lord his God: while the 
souls of David’s enemies should be hurled forth 
0 destruction, as out of the middle of a sling. 
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Such then is the Hebrew solution of 
problem; such, according to Hebrew co 
tors, whom we have almost word for 
lowed, is the explanation of a difficulty more 
al age’ than real: the usion being that 
the belief in the the soul was 
much older than 
motives for not making of 
point of doctrine. 
space to this subject 
sing’s erroneous cting it, from the 
notable part played by the belief in immortality 
in that education of the human race which Les- 
professes to treat of. Some recent geologi 
cal discoveries by ind other emi- 
nent men in the vallev of issippi, have 
demonstrated that for fift d years, 
at least, human beings have 7 en dwelli 
and that a rich Flora existed in Louisiana more 
than a hundred thousand yearsago. Dise veries 
of this kind, carrying us a back, mal 
possible to say when the belief in 
first But, perhaps, from the earlie 
pearance of the human race on the ear 
sent the hope of immortality to illuminate and to 
strengthen. It would be contrary to all our 
of Deity, that when —e —e 
tion most then was it most withheld. Rathe 

s believe that it abounded most when ee 
And this substantially 
-a creed which, without lessening 
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authority of Scripture, renders it necessary to 
nterpret Scripture by other rules than blind 
pietists are disposed to follow. In truth, a 
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dream of human destiny. It would be impossible 
to give even an outline of the author’s opinions 
on the various topics treated of; he is manifestly 
more a dreamer and a theorist than a practical 
man. He is one of the many politicians who 
look to the desirable and not to the practical, 
who assume a state of society which does not 
exist, and thus argue rightly from wrong pre- 
These reasoners will not take the world 
as it is, but create a world of their own, and con- 
struct systems of admirable symmetry, which 
only want the virtue of fitness to be perfect. The 
writing of this volume is smart, and the contents 
of the book would have formed an attractive 
leaders for a newspaper; but 400 pages 
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As that author declares that he is not a Vol- 
tairean, so Capefigue, having taken up the theme 
of the Pompadour, prefaces himself, “JT do not 
defend her chastity.” He does not defend the 
libertinage of the court of Louis X V.—of all the 
fine people that the public had sight of through | 
the railings of the Trianon. “ Certes, non! they 
were not of the first purity, these people, and 
calumny has gone further than their excesses | 
even. But, after all, they were very amiable; 
they had such wit; they were so charming; they 
understood life so well!” But Capefigne would | 
seemingly apply the whitewash brush to this 
portion of the eighteenth century. 

The prize poem of the Academy is from the pen 
of Adolphe Dumas, who has already achieved some 
fame as a poet. Heis, indeed, written down as one 
of the modern poets of France. His dramas have 
been successful; and now his epic—if we must 
call it so—La Guerre d’ Orient, has been crowned 
by the Forty. He rushes off, or upwards rather, 
into mid-heaven, like an inflated balloon sud- 
denly sundered from all communication with the 
gas tank, and as suddenly descends to mother 
earth, as the same balloon collapsed, yet showing 
its silken gores of pink and yellow. Homeric in 
one passage, he becomes as familiar as Crabbe in 
another. It is thus, for example, that he imi- 
tates, in French verse, the letter of a sailor boy 
on board the fleet, who describes the battle of 
the Alma to his friends at home: 

On bat la générale, ensuite on bat la charge; 

Nous recevons debout la prer 5 

Nous nous étions en bas, eux, ils é:aient en haut. 

On se masse; & milieu commande Saint-Arnaud ; 

Lord Raglan prend la gauche et Canrobert la droite; 

La montagne était haute et la vallée ¢troite. 

On nous cria: A l’assant! A l'assaut nous montons,— 

C'est ainsi qu'un enfant racontait ce grand drame. 

Et sa lettre ajoutait: Embrassez bien mes sceurs: 

Je passe caporal aux deuxieme Chasseurs. 
The battle of Inkermann and the capture of the 
Malakoff, have found their poet in Adolphe 
Dumas. 

M. Péne is so far recovered from his wound 
as to be able to return to Paris; meantime 
M. Villemessant has, in an amusing letter, 
announced his retirement from the editorship of 
Figaro, which he has held some four years. The 
humorous writer tells us that at school he was 
always made the scapegoat. If a practical joke 
was committed in the class-room, 


e décha 


Villemessant 
was the offender; if a village sign had changed | 
its locality during the night, ifa green door had 
been painted red, it was always Villemessant. 
And so, he says, this fame has attended him 
during his editorship of Figaro. All the cutting 
sayings of this lively frondeur has been placed to 
his account. Ifa pretty actress has been criti- 
cised, it was by orders of Villemessant; if an 
author has been cut up, or a pretender exposed, 
Villemessant has been always the criminal. So ; 
he takes leave of Figaro, not with watery eyes, 
but hoping to meet with his old friends again 
under happier auspices. 

Eugene de Mirecourt, from his prison, appeals 
to his judges for mercy. His pen is his only re- | 
source. He works day and night. He has paid 
large sums in judicial fines. His friends are 
ready to subscribe to relieve him from pecuniary 
difficulties, but the subscription cannot be anony- 
The law forbids him to publish the names 
of his benefactors, and he has been obliged to 
refuse their kind offices. In short, he wishes to 
be relieved from the obligation of certain penal- | 
ties of long standing. He does not wish to evade 
his debts, but wishes to be placed in such a posi- | 
tion that his literary productions may enable him 
to pay his debts. We trust his judges may be | 
merciful. Eugéne is aclever writer ; but, as we 
have more than once said, he is asad Ishmaelite | 
in literature. His hand is against every man ; 
but he is very humble in his petition to his | 
judges. Wemay mention that the imprisoned 
author is engaged upon a romance which appears 
in fragments— Rienzi, ou la République Chrétienne. 

Madame O'Connell is a very clever artist ; but 
Madame O’Connell pirated a portrait of Rachel | 
taken after her death, and the tribunal, at the 
instance of Mademoiselle Sarah, Rachel’s sister, 
has condemned her in the expenses of the law- 
suit, and to surrender to Sarah all the copies 
of the portrait in her possession, otherwise to pay 
a fine of ten francs a day for each copy unre- 
turned, to the said Sarah, for two months, ! 
The history of the portrait is simply this: Sarah | 
desired to present some memorial of her sister 
Rachel to her friends. She had a photograph 
likeness made of the deceased actress. But the 
picture was hideous. The countenance appeared 
as it had been contorted by the agonies of 


7nOUS, 





| two volumes, by Ernst Willkomm. 


{ . 
death. The photograph was intrusted to an 


artist, who, contrary to express orders, showed it 
to Madame O’Connell, who softened down the 


portrait with her pencil, and published it as | 


** Rachel’s Deathbed.” 

We mentioned, in a previous number, the 
death of the poet Brizeux. A few days since 
a commemorative mass for the repose of his 
soul was celebrated in the church of Saint- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois. The mass, chanted by 


the pupils of the School of Religious Music, | 


directed by the able master, M. Niedermayer, 
left nothing to be desired in respect of execution. 
There were many men of letters present; but we 
cannot say that their behaviour did honour to 
the sacred edifice where they had assembled, or 
to the memory of the poet. <A church, be it 
a Catholic or Protestant edifice, is not a place 
wherein to shake hands and salute with the hat. 


The men of letters present never read, probably, | 


George Herbert’s line— 
Kneeling ne‘er spoilt silk stocking. 

At the most solemn portion of the service (to the 
Catholic)—the elevation of the Host—when the 
devout bent the knee, the gens de lettres kept on 
chatting and smiling. 
breeding as much as of proper devotion. 

The Parisians, those especially of the twelfth 


arrondissement, are just recovering from a sore | 


fright. They apprehended the removal of the 


Jardin des Plantes to the Bois de Boulogne— | 


plants, lions, elephants, moukeys, poor old Martin, 
the bear, the birds, the snakes, and all. 
whole “three kingdoms” were to be taken from 
them, they were afraid; and they saw in per- 


| spective an émeute of nursery-maids and vendors 
| of cakes and fruit. 
Société d’Acchmation intend to provide, in the | 


But it is not to be so. The 


Bois de Boulogne, a more agreeable, if not a more 
instructive exhibition—expériments in acclima- 


| tising the plants and birds and beasts of other 


zones, calculated to be useful to man. There 
will be lowing kine, and bleating sheep, and 


cackling geese there; but no roaring lions, or | 


laughing hyenas, or hissing serpents. [Exotics 
for the drawing-room or the parterre will be cul- 
tivated, fruit-trees for the orchard, and trees 


which may adorn the park or be turned to account | 


in the arts. The gardens will be situated in a 


space extending from the Avenue de l’'Impéra- | 


trice to Neuilly—that portion of the Bois nearest 
of approach from Paris. Baron, Rothschild is 
active in the management. Subscriptions are 
pouring in; the Emperor heads the subscription- 


| list; and if the present zeal of the society con- | 
tinues, which none doubts, the visitors to Paris | 


will, before long time, behold a garden surpassing 


in interest and public utility the Garden of | 
| Plants. 


We have left ourselves small space for notices 


| of German literature, but, nevertheless, venture 
to mention a few works. We should be amazingly | 
Banco is a romance in | 


cosmopolitan if we could. 
What is 


Banco ? ask the Hamburghers. Ask the author, 


| and he answers: “ Everything and nothing, my | 
| good friend, and yet more than you may fancy. 


Banco is that Spirit of the Earth after whom the 
imaginative Faust longed, and whose frightful 
presence filled him with terror. 
rival of all which is lovely, good, and great, and 


| where he appears asa rival he conquers as arule. 


Had the world in the time of Cesar known 


Banco, the great Roman would have written to | 
his great rival with the utmost courtesy : Icame, | 


I saw, I conquered!” The romance turns, in 
short, on the powerof Money, and the theme is 
hackneyed enough. Money is associated with evil, 


as ifthe golden guinea was evermore to be the | 
| root from which springs the hemlock or the upas 


whether the 
taken 


tree. The Hamburgers can tell 
author has taken the public in, or 
them off in his sketch of their characters. 
Justus Miéser’s sémmtliche Werke, &c. (Collected 
Works of J. M., put in order, with his remains, 


and additions) by B. R. Abeken, addresses itself | 
| as a book to a world pretty well acquainted with | 
Moser was born at Osnabruck, the | 


him already. 


14th December 1720. His father held in that 


city offices of considerable responsibility. He | 
sprang from the middle ranks, and with Goethe | 


could say: 
Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes biihren ; 
Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zum Fabuliren. 

At an early age he displayed great rhetorical 
talents. To escape a whipping he ran away from 
home, with a view of proceeding to the East Indies, 
but, fortunately for himself, was captured and 


There was lack of proper | 


The | 


Banco is the | 


brought back. He studied law, and wrote the 
popular work, “ Patriotischen Phantasien.” He 
was simple in his life, friendly and hospitable. 
| Over his door he had carved in stone: “ Pusilla 
domns, at quantulacunque est, amicis dies noc- 
tesque patet.” He did not despise a good glass 
| of wine in good company, and loved a game of 
cards. He was kind to children, and to servants 
to a weakness. He liked old manners and old- 
| fashioned ways. When he passed through 
Covent-garden the basket-women would call 
out, “God bless the tall gentleman!” He stood 
fair six feet nine inches high. Whoever will 
know more of.this worthy, let him go to the 
authority we have already mentioned, and to 
another work, which appeared last year— Justus 
Miser, geschildert von F. Kreissig. To the 
lovers and students of Shakspere we would 
recommend a work which has been issued from 
the Royal Printing-office of Berlin — Shake- 
| speare’s Zeitgenossen und ihre Werke, &c. 
(Shakspere’s Contemporaries and their Works), 
by Friedrich Bodenstedt. The first part is ocen- 
pied by John Webster, with extracts from Mar- 
ston, Dekker, and Rowley. 





FRANCE. 


A FRENCH “RELIGIOUS NOVEL.” 
L? Honnéte Femme. Par Lovuts Veuituor. Paris: 

Jacques Lecoffre. 1858. 
| Tue name of Louis Veuillot is familiar to merely 
English readers who have never heard of Miche! 
Chevalier, John Lemoinne, Silvestre de Sacy, ot 
; even Jules Janin and Emile de Girardin, the real 
| notabilities of Paris journalism, past and present. 

M. Veuillot owes his English celebrity, hke hi 
recent reception at the Tuileries, to his position 
as Editor-in chief of the ultramontane Univers, 
whose rabid diatribes against England and Pro- 
testantism figure frequently in the Paris corres- 
pondence of the London press, when the inge- 
| nious writers have neither news nor original 
speculation to communicate. It was therefore, 
and naturally, with every possible prepossession 
against him and it that we took up this perform- 
ance of M. Veuillot’s in the department of fiction. 
We must confess to having been very agreeably 
| disappointed. M.Veuillot’s novel may be read with 
some edification by saints, and with interest and 
amusement by sinners. In the citations from the 
Univers by which he is known to English readers 
M. Veuillot appears the frantic apostle of Catho- 
licism, as the faith commissioned and destined te 
annihilate, at all risks, the Protestantism of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In L’Honnéte Femme, on the 
| contrary, Catholicism is opposed not to Pro- 
testantism, but to Voltaireanism, and to that 
| practical worship of writers like George Sand 
and Balzac which has done such deadly injury 
to the social life of France. Nor from a literary 
point of view is thecontrast less striking between 
M. Veuillot the journalist and M. Veuillot the 
novelist. Inthe place of the inflated rhetoric of 
the Univers, we have a clear, lively, picturesque 
style, and a portraiture of the manners and per- 
| sonages of a French provincial town—much more 
true to nature than the powerful exaggeratious 
of Balzac. 

The plot, such as it is, of L’HZonnéte Femme, may 
be easily told. The time of the story is the 
| middle portion of the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
| and the scene is laid in the provincial town ot 

Chignac. The hero, Valére, Marquis de Mar- 
sailles, is a young nobleman, sprung from a 
| legitimist family, but who, while preserving with 
| sincerity and fervour the religious faith of the old 
| régime, gives in his adhesion to the new political 
| order of things, as theonly means of being useful to 
| his country. In early years he had fallen in love 
with, and been engaged to, Lucile, the honnéte 
| femme of the story, one of those characters which 
| French novelists delight to draw, and in this case 
painted by M. Veuillot with a finished minute- 
ness and delicacy of detail, which we own 
astonishes us in the author of the rabid and 
monotonous declamations of the Univers. With 
just passion enough to make her a coquette, 
and sufficient intellect to despise the common- 
place people who surround her, beautiful, attrac- 
tive, merciless, irreproachable, Lucile in youth 
and middle age is the acknowledged belle of 
Chignae, thecynosure and despair of its fluctuating 
population of male flirts, whether government 
functionaries or garrison officers. Lucile jilts 
her unsophisticated, inexperienced, and rather 
awkward young Marquis, in favour of a rich and 
sprightly Receiver-General, fresh from Paris, and 
babbling of its fashions and salons, but who does 
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not marry her. At last she makes a mariage de 
convenance with an opulent functionary, Cleante, 
the good-natured, common-place, well-meaning 
husband of so many French novels, who in 
her hands is as clay in the potter’s. Meanwhile, 
Valére has entered political life, and prosecuted a 
successful career, which is to be crowned if 
possible by a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Ten years have elapsed since his rejection by 
Lucile and his departure to Paris, when the 
Chambers are dissolved, and M. le Marquis 
de Marsailles, with a high reputation, political, 
social and intellectual, reappears for the first 
time in Chignac, to court the suffrages of the 
electors of a neighbouring and his native district. 
Electioneering forces him into contact with 
Lucile and her husband. The honnéte femme, 
heartily tired of her spouse and of the admira- 
tion of collective Chignac, sets all her arts and 
fascinations in motion to bring her former lover 
once more to her feet. In Valére’s breast there 
is a sharp struggle, but it is short as it is sharp. 
The religious sentiment triumphs over earthly 
inclination. This unexpected rejection (un- 
paralleled in French fiction) leads Lucile to im- 
prudences never committed by her before. She 
makes an open declaration of love, which, un- 
known to her, is overheard by her husband while 
it is rejected by Valére. “Vous étes mariée,” 
says the latter, “et je suis Chrétien.” The 
Cleanthe-Lucile ménage is made miserable for 
ever; Valére loses his election, retires from 
politics, and when the story closes is making 
preparations for—a journey to Rome! 

This outline of the story of a nineteenth- 
century Gallic Ultramontane will perhaps 
faintly, very faintly, recall to some of our 
readers the “Joseph Andrews” of our own 
eighteenth-century novelist, begun in joke as 
a parody on Richardson’s “ Pamela,” but 
over which Henry Fielding warmed himself, as 
he proceeded, into seriousness. Levity, however, 
was no part of M. Veuillot’s mood when he sat 
down to pen L’F/onné 2 Femme. It is the natural 
reaction of a mind bigoted, it may be, but still 
religious, against the long series of French no- 
velists, whose decalogue, it has been truly said, 
consisted of the seventh commandment, with the 
prohibitory “not” omitted. ‘To excuse, to pal- 
liate, nay, to glorify, to idealise, and to poetise, a 
“ great social evil,” to which the French marriage 
system offers every stimulus, seems to have been 
the prime object of the leading French novelists 
of the reign of Louis-Philippe. M. Veuillot, with 
his peculiar views, and a citizen of so peculiar a 
nation, was quite justified in introducing religion 
as the great mainstay of social morality. Nor 
in this case can he be accused of sacrificing the 
form to the essence of religion. Lucile, as well 
as Valére, is a churchgoer, but the faith of the 
former alone is living and active. On the whole, 
the editor of the Univers has acquitted himself of 
his difficult task with considerable skill. The 
hero commands respect, and seldom excites ridi- 
cule—perhaps only once; for the short speech of 
his which we have quoted smacks a little, it must 
be confessed, of a bathos specially French. 

The filling in of the story is far from being 
exclusively either sentimental or theological, 
and is very cleverly and often amusingly exe- 
cuted. The provincial French town of Louis- 
Philippe’s time, in which all the functionaries are 
members of the Legion of Honour—the little 
society of the ‘* Upper Ten ” (without the 
“Thousand ”), its ¢racasseries, flirtations, and 
miscellaneous intrigues, social and political, are 
brought before us asin a series of daguerreotypes. 
Curious light, too, is thrown on the electoral 
corruption of Louis-Philippe’s reign, though per- 
haps M. Veuillot, an adherent of the present 
réyime, is not quite an impartial witness on that 
subject. Of the many excellent and amusing 
minor characters, however, by far the best is one 
which may may be regarded almost as a creation 
of M. Veuillot’s—“ the Journalist,” as he is called, 
without Christian or surname, the editor of the 
Chignac Eclaireur (Enlightener), the organ of the 
liberal bourgeoisie and manufacturing class, the 
defender of M. Guizot and the existing order of 
things, and thus the advocate of the claims of 
Valére, the Government candidate. Knowing 
every body and everything in the district, ad- 
mitted everywhere through his talents and _posi- 
tion, with a sarcasm ever on his lips, gay yet 
serious, malicious yet good-hearted, insouciant 
and meditative, the editor of the Chignac Eclaireur 
18 a very different person from our provincial 
Mr. Potts of the Latanswill Gazette, although he 
does dip his pen in gall when he sits down to 











answer the leading articles of his “local con- 
temporary,” the ultra-democratic Chignac 
Hérault. Listen to his free-spoken confession to 


his friend Valére, by whose sincerity, piety, and | 


probity he is irresistibly fascinated, and who 
almost “persuades him to become a Christian:” 
** Know then that Iam asort of renegade. I spring 
from the people, which has only its labour, which lives 
in degradation, which wants everything, and for which 
uothing is done. Chance put a pen into my hands. 
I started as an advocate of republican ideas. The re- 
publicans themselves gave me a disgust for re- 
publicanism. They bave no other aim save a mad 
despotism. In their plans the people is only an engine 
of war—nothing more—a slave which they are neither 
willing nor able to enfranchise, and which they can 
only intoxicate. I took a fancy to see what there 
was in thelegitimists. I found admirable principles, 
but no men; glorious memories, without a future; 
sickly children, who, in presence of the proud por- 


traits and masculine swords of their ancestors, discuss | 


chicaneries, furnished by a handful of lawyers. It 
seemed to me as if that great race was dying out. If 
I do not see them at the gaming-house, neither do I 
find them at work. 1 know the party, it is true, 
only by its journals and its public men; both sad- 
dened me. These gentlemen do not exert themselves 
to restore institutions ; they only seek to have the 
appointment of gold-sticks in waiting. Am I 
right ?” 

‘Not altogether ;” said Valére, ‘‘ but there is ample 
room for misinterpretation. Go on.” 


“Well, I allowed myself to be seduced by a material | 


order. I came over to the side of the Government, 
which wears the appearance of preserving something. 
It was the point attacked, and I like fighting. I had 
a bad opinion of the besiegers, and I entered the 


fortress. Melancholy fortress, and still more melan- 
choly garrison. What poor heads! what miserable 
hearts! They are not a party; they are a coalition 


of hucksters, who with one hand defend their shops, 
and with the other load the scales. I do not find 
among them one man who raises himself above the 


vulgarest notions of police and corruption. They 
govern by gendarmes and bureaux de tabac. If the | 


provinces have for administrators some heavy, greedy, | 


and timid clerks, they are but too happy. Caligula 
is not upon the throne, but in twenty places his horse 
is edile or consul. 1 donot consider Chignac an ob- 
servatory from which one can properly judge of the 


| world’s affairs, nor are my own eyes the best of tele- 


scopes; yet one is forced to see the blunders, follies, 
and villanies, which on every side, like mountains, 
are heaped on the horizon. 


“Tam angry when I am forced to own to myself that | 


three fourths of the time these foolish journals which 
make war upon us are in the right, although they do 
not suspect it themselves, although they themselves 
think that they lie, and that their liberal fetishes are 
often inferior to ours. Inshort, nothing can becompared 
to the horror inspired in me by that collective mass of 
ignorance, of greed, of furious prejudice in small 
matters, of cowardly carelessness in great ones—all 
forming in their vulgar amalgam what is called 
‘public opinion.’ Tell me, have I lost my senses, 
or explain to me how you belong to this party.” 

‘I do not belong to it,” said Valére. 

“You free me from a nightmare,” said the jour- 
nalist. 

“No, you do not belong to it; you cannot belong 
toit. Your religion—I do not knowit: likeall those 
poor people who surround me, I am monstrously 
ignorant. But, in point of fact, your religion means 
charity, means self-devotion. It is the religion of 
the frére of the schools, of the sister of charity.” 

“Tt is more than you can understand.” 

‘Yes, oh, yes, I believe you. Itis the religion which 
gives, which elevates, which raises up. Beneath the feet 
of the world of iron and of tinsel in which you live, 
you have seen those workmen, those poor, those parias, 
that miserable people of my brethren, whom I basely 
abandoned. There, there, is my father whom they 
have used up like a beast of burden, and my mother, 
bent beneath her load of sorrows; if death and 
misery had not spared me alone of all their children, 
they must have died beside a wall, without a rag to 
cover them. A chance has brightened their last days 
with a ray of sunlight. 1, too, might have been but 
an incapable the more in the truckle-bed, where famine 
would have devoured us. ... Ah! I did a 
scandalous thing when I sold my voice to the arti- 
ficers of the public misery, to those who live by the 
sweat of the people, and do not trouble themselves to 
provide a remedy for the tortures which their egotism 
begets and perpetuates. 
whose organ I am here, and who will give you their 
votes. You will see in their workshops what is 
done with human flesh. If my father could under- 
stand his situation, he would refuse the bread with 
which I nourish him. Better for me to have added 
but one cry of hatred, one lamentation more, to that 
everlasting plaint which is heard neither by heaven 
nor earth.” 

“ God hears it,” said Valére, ‘and woe unto men 
because they hear it not.” 


Our space warns us to conclude, but we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving a part at least of 
the profession of faith, with which the young 


Go to those manufacturers | 


nobleman of legitimist birth, rigidly Catholic 
| faith, and apparently liberal political opinions, 
| replies to his ardent journalistic friend: 


“T belong to none of the parties talked ot in the 
newspapers. I entirely dislike and entirely esteem 
no one of them. Each of them possesses in its prin- 
ciples, under masses of error easily perceivable, some 
fragments of truth which it preserves with a savage 
jealousy, excluding and seeking to annihilate all 
others. But they cannot be annihilated; they are 
indestructible parts of a shattered whole, which 
society must recompose, if it is to emerge from the 
hatred and the misery in which their antagonism 
retains it. The problem is to find the new form to 
be given to the eternal but not immutable materials 
of the political order; for under different forms there 
is but one sole truth. The great obstacle to every 
result—I would almost say to every attempt—is the 
one evil from which all the others arise—an evil the 
more dangerous because it is unknown, although all 
the world agrees to signalise it: 1 mean irreligion. 
| This is the sore, this is the deep disease, which mani- 
fests itself outwardly by so many ulcers. Hence the 
brutal egotism of the rich and the brutal rancour of 
the poor; hence the ignominy of that aristocracy of 
the middle class which sees in France only its flesh- 
pot; hence that degradation of the people, which to 
| eyes less prepossessed than yours, and less ad- 
monished than mine, would seem to render 
it worthy of slavery; hence this nation of 
wretched individualities, wriggling like so many 
worms in the bosom of the immense corruption which 
intoxicates and kills them. But the action of God can 
| purify everything, and extricate a nation and men 
| from the cloacain which welanguish. For my part, I 
| hope! In that crowd many souls still preserve intact 
and pure the divine element of our salvation. I know 
others in whom secretly, as in the depths of ocean, the 
pearl is forming which may redeem generations. 
You are one of those souls. 1 wish you to know it, 
that you may respect the work of God. 

“ You can conceive now that if I wish to reach the 
Tribune, it is not to obtain office, to support or over- 
turn ministries. It seems as if in the parliamentary 
arena almost nothing else could be done. I, how- 
ever, have kigher aims. I shall not pledge myself 
| not to accept office; these pledges are disgraceful. 
| Nevertheless, I shall avoid becoming everything and 
binding myself to everybody. I ardently love the 
Church and my fatherland. In the Church and in 
my fatherland I cherish, 1 adopt with a boundless 
love, as the most imperious of the duties assigned to 
me by my position, my intellect, and my faith, that 
class which we call the people—the poor people; and 
the lower down it is, the more I love it, the more I 
wish to serve it... . you understand clearly what 
I mean by the expression. 


Where are Valére and “the Journalist ” now? 
M. le Comte de Montalembert is in England, 
studying with admiration and love its political 
and social institutions, while vigorously protesting 
against its Protestantism. M. Louis Veuillot is 
Rédacteur-en-chef of the Univers, occasionally ad- 
mitted to the Tuileries to bask in the Imperial 
smile. 





GERMANY. 


Vollstdndiges Bibelwerk fir 
In drei Abtheilungen. Von 
| CuristraN Cart Josias Bunsen. Erste 
| Abtheilung. Leipzig. 
THERE are some men who range over no small 
part of the literary field; their talent is so versa- 
tile, or their disposition is so roving, that they 
cannot content themselves with a moderate selec- 
tion of topics. In the case ofa universal genius, 
with learning to match, this tendency may be a 
good thing for the world, and no injury to the 
parties themselves. But with ordinary mortals 
| it is a dangerous thing to yield toit. The range 
| taken by the respectable author of the work 
| before us is rather extensive ; but whether he is 
| that universal genius gui nihil tangit quod non 
ornat, may admit of some doubt. His published 
writings are sufficiently numerous and meritorious 
| to secure him from oblivion; but it appears he is 
not yet satisfied, and has resolved as the greatest 
and crowning effort of his life to speak to the 
Churches. This he does in no ordinary way. 
The professed politician and courtier, and the 
actual student of chronology, the Fathers, and 
‘ Church history, comes forth as the expounder 
and translator of the Bible. 

Of that book he has long been an admiring 
student, if his views have not been in accordance 
| with those conventional ones which men call 
| orthodoxy. Not unfrequently he has surprised and 

shocked the humble disciples of the old faith by 
the utterance of opinions which they regard as 
unsound and dangerous. He cannot be unaware 
of this, and yet we have recently found him 
fraternising with the members of the Evangelical 





Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. 
die Gemeinde. 
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Alliance at Berlin, and now we meet with him as the | 
translator and expositor of the entire Scriptures. 
That he has the qualifications of industry, exten- | 
sive information, and a certain measure of inde- 
pendence of thought, no one willdeny. How far 
he is adapted to perform the great task he has | 
now undertaken remains to be seen. What is | 
required of a man for such a work is easy to be 
perceived, and we therefore need not say. 
The first portion of the Bible of Bunsen now in | 
our hands, consisting of four hundred and twenty- | 
six large octavo pages, contains his Introduction, 
and the first eleven chapters of Genesis. The | 
introduction includes preliminary considerations, | 
Biblical annals,and other matter. He commences | 
with four leading questions: 1. Do the trans- 
lations in use by the Churches need a revision ? 
2. Has the Biblical science of the present day | 
the means and the vocation requisite for such | 
au undertaking? 3. Is the necessity alluded to | 
felt by the Christian world? 4. What is the best | 
way to commend such a work to the under- | 
standing and respect of Christian people? By 
these questions, he says, we are referred to three 
chief points, viz., necessity, vocation, and method. 
‘ he two f reated here, and the third is | 
left for subsequent illustration. 
The author first shows that 
sity for revised translation 


tw firet 
two rset 


there is a neces- 
ns, and that nowis the | 
He admits that the versions 
Protestants are the best which have vet 
been given, but he considers them to have been 
executed before 1640, a hundred and twenty | 
years prior to the revival of Biblical science ; and 
he regards the call of the learned for something | 
as an expression of the Church’s need. 
isposed of these points, he advances to | 
tion of the collation and text of the 
canonical books, and then to the examination and 
tharacter of existing versions, ancient and 
From this he proceeds to the eccle- 
istical renderings and expositions of the Bible, 
vhich prepares the way for a statement of his own 
plan and principles. The whole of the prelimi- 
nary cor rations conclude with a comparison 


rw 2 1 
time for the work. 
of the 


} ‘ 
better 
Having da 


the ques 


of thirty select passages of Scripture in trans- 
‘tions how used, with the same in certain of the 
ancient versions, 
Under the head of Biblical Annals, we have | 
long series of chr l 


mological tables extending 


Kixodus to Alexander the Great. with 
‘uctory notices of the epochs of Egyptian, 
an, and Babylonian history, and other 
er relating to the general subject. These 
are followed by tables of money and weights. a 
otice of Mai’s edition of the Vatican manuscript 
oi the Septuagint, and some minor details. 
_ Such are the general contents of the copious | 
ntroduction to this work, and it is easy to see 
that they embrace questions which are not only 
imp yrtant but obscure and difficult. In a notice 
ike the present it would be impracticable, even 
esirable, to enter upon the discussion 
The reader will not wonder to 
n here repeats opinions which are 
rdanee with the common belief. For | 
he places the date of the Exodus in the | 
3 1d not in 1491 as is generally | 
Phat he has made the subject of chrono- 
a favourite study there is no doubt, and it 
ill be for the chronologers to undertake his 
refutation. Right or wrong, we regard his col- 
lection of facts and historical parallels as both 
interesting and useful. It is always easy 
to obtain succession of 
No doubt, it | 
y dry work to trace the course of history, 
ch is in their “brook without 
r;” but still there are few who do not often 
1 to consult the landmarks of time, and few 
refore who will have no occasion for such help | 
here afforded. Not that we think M. Bunsen 
allible in his chronology any more than in his 
theology a other by no means. | 
Hiumanum est errare, as everybody, is aware, and | 
from this humiliating law our distinguished 
author is not exempt. True, he writes often with a 
confidence which approaches the oracular, and that | 
when he is least justified in doing so. That itis his | 
‘disguising the fact that he doesnot yet know 


+ 


y 
it wi 


> 
v 
t 
such a view of the 
ancient kings as is here exhibited. 


eyes as a 
“i 
matters ; 


’ 


ving to the consciousness that with a 
4 his di 


| 
g, we should be sorry to say : it is more | 
} 
| 
And yet, | 


‘a will supersede all further 
inquiry. after all, it may only be | 

into, and of which he is | 
unaware. Of course, every man’s knowledge is, | 
to a good extent, what we will call by a word | 
which often appears upon new books in Paris— 


occasion—or, in plain English, second-hand. But 


habit he has got 


| find favour with 
| rendering. 


| ings to 
| example, 


| chapter ii. 4, v. 
| meaning is 


| cism. 


{ + ’ ° 
| Noah’s sonsis seen at a glance. 


| direction or 


| ing work of his life. 











implicit in our confidence, and should in all im- 
portant questions be able to verify for ourselves 
the statements we borrow. This has not always 
been done here; and, therefore, for example, 
when treating of versions of the Old Testament, 
we find the 
“ daughters” 


of the Septuagint or Greek. It is 


it is very desirable that we should not be too} where they were commenced early last winter. 


Since my last report on the subject have been 
brought to light two sepulchral chambers, ap- 


| parently the vaults of mausolea whose higher build- 


eshito Syriac classed with the | 


by no means the fact ; and those who are qualified | 
to judge may see at a glance that the version in | 
question is almost, if not quite, independent of | 
the Greek, from which it differs continually. | 
| finished ornaments of its vaulted ceiling in stucco 


There isa Syriac translation of the Greek, a large 
part of which has been published, and which is 
known as the Hexaplar Syriac, to which M. Bun- 
sen should have referred, instead of omitting it, 


| and putting in its place one totally distinct. 


To come to his translation, which appears to be 
written in very good German, we are stumbled at 
the very first sentence by the arbitrary insertion 
of a word for which there is no authority in the 
Hebrew, and which greatly modifies the sense. 
He reads: “In the beginning when God made 


| heaven and earth, and the earth was waste and 


void, and darkness was upon the primeval flood, 


and the breath of God moved upon the water, | 
dignity of repose in others of these figures, the 


| God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 
we get quite a | 


It is easy to see that in this way 
new view of the passage, but one which is due to 


those 


| the translator’s ingenuity, and one which will not | 
who demand a literal | 
Not only so, but this explanation | 


puts ont of court the modern geologists, who | 
maintain that the first verse of Genesis is a sepa- | 


rate and independent proposition, and the second 
like it. 
long ages between the events and circumstances 
recorded in these opening verses, is correct or not, 


| it is quite certain that the new version takes a 
| licence which cannot be permitted. 


It would 
take us too long to indicate all the render- 
which we should object; as, for 
the translation of the Hebrew 

“generations” by 
1,&z As is well known, the 
that of genealogy, or origin and 
descent, which it is far more correct to preserve 
than to change. 
renderings or paraphrases is much indulged in, 
and will render the editor liable to severe criti- 


word for 


more distinctly than in our common Bibles. We 


| may refer for an illustration to the tenth chapter, 
the descendants of | 


where the distribution of 
Here the author 
is more at home, and the copious notes which he 
adds to this chapter are valuable and interesting, 
although of course all the students of the origin 
of races will not agree with him. 


Whether their view, which admits of | 


“history,” in | 


This disposition to give free | 


In some places the arrangement of the | 
| text is ingenious, and adapted to exhibit if much 


ings stood immediately upon the ancient Roman 
Way, part of whose pavement has been uncovered 
near the principal groups of ruins. Descending 
one of two corresponding flights of stairs, we 
find ourselves in a kind of small vestibule, open 
to the day, with which these chambers communi- 
cate at opposite sides. ‘The larger is by far the 
most interesting, on account of the exquisitely 


reliefs, with miniature groups and arabesques, 
distributed over squares and circles, and all pre- 
served so perfectly that in no portion does sharp- 
ness of touch or delicacy of execution appear im- 
paired by the hand of time. In the circles are 
mythologic figures, some of Bacchanalian cha- 
racter, males and females in pairs, engaged in the 
dance ; others are females seated in graceful 
attitudes on the backs of fabulous animals, the 
forms of some of which are strangely fantastic— 
varieties, indeed, in the class of nondescripts not 
yet known in any other relics of ancient art. 
The floating grace of movement in some, the 


freedom of design in all, give to these stuccos a 
superiority over all similar antique ornaments 
vet found in or near Rome, and assert, [ should 
say. a higher character than belongs to the deco- 
rative art, whether painting or sculpture, yet 
brought to light, in any edifices of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum. Remains of white marble pave- 
ment appear in this chamber, and the walls seem 
to have been encrusted with the same material, 
though now deprived entirely of their coating, 
torn off by violent hands. Three marble sarco- 
phagi, all barbarously broken by the despoilers 
of past ages, were found in this chamber with 
reliefs, still in their imperfect state, presenting 
traits of beauty. The opposite chamber, much 
smaller than the above-described, contains 
another sarcophagus, in like manner injured 
by wanton spoliation. Fragments of coloured 
glass vases, gold rings, some in the Etrus- 
ean style and set with precious stones, 
attest the wealth of those for whose last resting- 
place these vaults were prepared. Inscriptions 
found on tiles have enabled the date of their con- 
struction to be determined as 160 of the Christian 
era. Subsequently to this discovery has been 
opened another sepulchral chamber, retaining 


| remains of fresco painting, figures, and ara- 


besques, recognised as among the best of this 


| description and period yet known among Roman 


| antiques. 


How can they, | 


indeed, when his views on the general subject are | 


certainly not what are considered orthodox? 

Not to prolong our observations, M. Bunsen 
deserves credit for zeal and industry; in one 
another he is always at work. He 
is always, in appearance at least, hearty and sin- 


The ruins of the villa appear more 
and more extensively as the superincumbent soil 
is cleared away, but in no part did I see (during 
my last visit) any structure that could be said, in 
its present condition, to possess architectonic 
characteristics. It is nothing, in fact, but a 


| series of chambers, mostly small ; many with re- 


cere—whether in Exeter Hall, fraternising with | 
the Evangelical Alliance; writing prefaces for | 
such things as Caird’s “Religion in Common | 


| Life;” publishing editions of the Fathers, and | 


patristic criticisms; exploring Egyptian antiqui- | 
; } ; J x} ve ] > 
of Commodus ; inlaid marbles in the style called 


ties, or the origin of races; writing on popular 
religious questions, or translating the Bible. 


whether all he does is done wellis another matter. 


handled severely for the work now undertaken 
by him. He has an undoubted right to attempt 
it ; and he does so with the hope that, as the great 
effort of his declining years, it will be the crown- 
Thus far it promises to be 
a respectable performance, distinguished by a 


world of matters, a good many of the writer’s | 


peculiarities, and some of his mistakes. What 
we have said has been intended as an introduc- 


| tion of the book to our readers; and we leave to 
| professed theologians and Bible critics the task 
| of sifting and analysing it. 





ITALY. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

Rome, June 9th. 

Excavations and Sanctuaries on the Campagna. 
THE excavations on the Latin Way which led to 
the discovery of a Roman villa and a primitive 
Christian basilica continue to attract much at- 
tention and numerous visitors to that solitary 
spot on the Campagna, near the Albano road, 


Sut | 


mains of costly marble decorations, that are 
looked down into from the level of the un- 
inclosed common within whose soil they are 
completely imbedded. Evidences of splendour 
and importance, it is true, continually increase as 
these remains are more fully discovered. More 
than five hundred medals and coins, mostly of 
the Antonines, and some of Crispina, the wife 


Pompeian, cornices of giallo antico and other 


} we aterials. baths, &c., found in perfect 
md 2 | precious materials, baths, &c., four d 
In all probability he will be taken to task and 


preservation—bear witness to the wealth and 
luxury of the owners, who, it seems, were ol 
various houses: the villa being shown by 
inscriptions to have assed into the 
hands of one patrician family after another; 
first, the Valerian, then the Servilian, and lastly 


| the Anician, ancestors of Gregory the Great, 





and several other distinguished Christians. 
Many among the numerous busts found here are 
evidently family portraits ; one is a head of the 


| Empress Crispina, and a beautiful torso is sup- 
| posed to be Narcissus. 


The superiority of some 
of these sculptures has led to the inference of a 
Greek origin; and particularly interesting is one 
relief, on a sarcophagus, of the triumph of 
3acchus, where the god appears in a biga drawn 
by two elephants, and among other animals in 
the procession are lions, panthers, and a giraffe, 
the very first representation of this last yet 
known in antique sculpture. Signor Fortunat, 
the intelligent director of these excavations, who 


| both fixed on the precise spot where in all proba- 


bility such treasures might be dug up, and has 
since carried on the entire enterprise at his own 
expense, under his continual superintendence, 
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has promised an elaborate work on the subject, 
with engravings and plans, an 
which, in large pamphlet form, he has already 





published. As for the Basilica, recognised as 
that dedicated by Leo th > Great to St necanion 
in the fifth century, the apse of which alone had 
been thrown open when I last visited it, 


it is satisfactory to find that further excavations 
are now in progress here also, by the express 
desire of the Pope, who has visited the spot. A 
multitude of columns, probably belonging to its 
aisles, have been found strewn on the level 
around, with shafts mostly of a height between 
three or four metres. Forty basements, more than 


ee 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE subject of the discovery of an open Polar 
Sea by the expedition under Dr. Kane was again 
ht forward at the last meeting for this 
session of the Royal Geographical Society. Ata 
rmer meeting, in a paper read by Dr. Rink, a 
Dane, some doubts were thrown upon the accu- 
racy of the statements made with reference to 
this Polar Sea, assumed to be kept open by a 
branch of the Gulf Stream from Nova Zembla 
é »wn Smith’s Sound to B n’s Bay, &c.; and a 
eputation from the Geographical Society of New 
York had now come over to raise the question as 
to the correctness of the statements made by Dr. 
Kane; and in answer an extract of a letter 
was read, written by Professor Bache, 
the Superintendent of the United States 
surveys, from which it appeared that an 
examination had been made of the data for 
Morton’s northings in the expeditior 
Schott, Assistant to the Coast Survey. K 
admitted that Dr. Kane h id adopted th 
the res ults by the two meth ods that is 
reckoning and astronomic: 
of by either method 
astronomical observations entit 
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broug 












singly; and, 
led to greater c¢ 
fidence, that these should be adopted for the 
tude of Cape Consti : 
min. instead of 8] as given in the 
chart sketched by Dr. , but in no case could 
a latitude lower than 80 deg, 53 min. be 
This view was considered by Prof 
to be the correct one; who, howev 
marked that “the conclusions in regard 
Polar Sea do not depend in any ) 
on this difference,” so that the question of the 
existence of this sea still remains in abeyance. 
and another Arctic expedition is being organised 
in the United States. A map of the United 
States and of the adjacent countries, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Rio Grande, incl iding the whole 
cf British Americ a lying south of Hudson’ s Bay 
and Newfoundland, was ‘exhibite 1d at the meeting, 
as was also a large painting of th e family of the 
geographer, Gerard Mercator, found in the Earl of 
Peterborough’s house in Southam 

A discovery is stated to be made of a coal 
mine in the neighbourhood of Bowmat iville, 
some 40 miles from Toronto. The local geolo- 
gists do not admit the fact that the substance is 

val. It is sufficient, that it does burn 
like true co: , and resembles it so far as to send 
forth a flame and sw 7 out with gas as ordinary 
coal will do. ‘The American geologists who have 
seen it say that it is supe rior to Ohio coal, and 
must exist in large quantities ; should this prove 
to be the case, the discove ry will work a revolu- 
tion in Canada, and tend speedily to develope the 
resources of the country. 

The question of tele egraphic communication 
with India seems at le ngth likely to be solved. A 
Company has been formed to carry out the 
system of submarine electro- dene yhs, invented 
and patented by Mr. Thomas Allan. More than 
two years ago in the pages of the Critic was 
given an expos sition of this system, which has 
formed the basis of other plans that have been 
subsequently put forward for submarine tele- 
graph communication. It is some satisfaction, 
however, to find that the original inventor will 
now reap the reward of his labours. The chain 
of submarine lines proposed to be taken is from 
Falmouth to Gibraltar, Malta, Alex xandria, thence 
vid the Red Sea to Aden and India. The advan- 
tage of such a line is obvious, inasmuch as it 
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instalment of 


ART, 


thirty capitals of different styles and dimensions, 


and many other architectural fragments, marked 
with Greek and Latin crosses in relief, one with 
the inscription “Stephanus,” also attest the im- 


portance of this ancient sanctuary. *The cata- 
combs, an opening to which was discovered at a 
short distance from the ruined church, have not yet 
been penetrated very far, but are considered well 
worth the labours of excavation. 

Another ancient church on the Campagna has 
lately been the scene of repairs, though not 
exactly with restoration to primitive character— 
that dedicated to SS. Marcellinus and Peter, 
built within the ruins of a Basilica founded by 
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estimate has been made of the probable receipts: 
taking the low 3 per hour, 
at forty , during twenty 
hours of working per day, this will give an in- 
come of 219,000/. per annum—the working 
expenses gps no ding 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the earni It is to be hoped that 
Government will give its support to an 
undertaking which has the great m rit of being 
an independent line, and which, 
quently, no political objections can be 
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Mast 
destroyed in order to give a 
wretched ‘restorer’ a job; and on walking through 
the Elgin room at the British Mu to-day, I 
witnessed proceedings which in al ind atro- 
city may vie with both the [ have named. Sir, 
they are scrubbing the Elgin marbles! Will their 
next act be to fill up their abrasions and have them 
neatly mended? Now, Sir, 1 am no worshi ] 
dirt, but Ido say that the tone given by 
antique sculpture that has suffered much from vio 
lence or action of the weather is absolut 
tial to the harmony of its effect. If a white statue 
present a perfectly smooth surface, the light will play 
on it in a manner both soft and pleasant to the eve; 
but if it be covered with abrasions the light will be 
refracted in a thousand ways most painful and irri- 
tating to the sight. Let any one with sound vision 
compare that part of the frieze and those 
which the Museum ‘churchwardens’ have not 
attacked with those they have scarified, and then 
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Constantine on the Via Tubicana, and rendered 
afterwards more sacred by becoming the burial- 
place of a mo ther, Helena. Having been 
devastated by inva ling pages ins, its ruins, of 
circular fi rm, ' Mondine picturesque isolation, 
1ave long been p wa Bi known as the Zorre 
Pi igmattara: still were preserved remains of 
antique mosaic, not without beauty, till the 
seventeenth century, when Bosio saw and de- 
scribed them; and the church built subsequently 
within this cincture of ruins, though modern, had 
so fallen into-decay, that the Lateran Chapter, to 
whom it belongs, has merited commendation by 
recently restoring and reopening it. 
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jointed. The inside is filled out with brickwork. 
The figures of the angels, which are made of three 
blocks of grey polished granite, are exceedingly 


beautiful, their attitude graceful, with long flow- | 


ing robes, and holding a palm branch in 
their hands, their faces a living picture of 
sorrow and hope, and the whole so soft as to 


! 
| 





held a congress at Horncastle, at which some few 
papers were read, one of the most useful being by the 


| Rev. E. Trollope, “on the use and abuse of red bricks 


} 
| 


astonish one at Marochetti’s master chisel; but if | 


the monument promises to be an ornament, the place 
itself on which it stands is sadly neglected. You can 
scarcely make your way through it for rank grass 
and thistles, among which economical natives have 
tethered their horses. The graves are all but oblite- 
rated, and, were it not for the tombstones, which are 


collected in a row just on the edge of the cliff, you | 





would scarcely recognise the place as a cemetery. 
The excavations on the Via Latina continue to be 
the point of attraction to the Romans. Cardinal 
Antonelli has purchased the three finest sarcophagi 
found in the last-opened tomb for 8000 scudi. They 
are to be placed in the Vatican museum, and their 
removal has already commenced. 








SHAKESPEARE is now decidedly “ archeological.” 
Editors illustrate his works by antiquarian dissertations 
and fac similes of antique relics; and stage-mana- 
gers make use of every available authority to construct 
scenes and dresses, and give reality to every era he 
chose for the action of his dramas. So we commence 


in architecture,” which took some good practical 
views of the subject treated on. 

The Valley of the Maine, which was a favourite 
locality with the old Germanic tribes, has recently 
yielded up one “tenant of the tomb” for the discus- 
sion of the savans of Frankfort. The grave was ex- 
humed midway on the line of the railway between 
that city and Wiesbaden. It apparently was buried 
in the earliest times, and a few bronze rings, and a 
heap of stones disposed pyramidally over the body, 
was all that characterised the deposit. ‘The relics are 
now the property of the Historic Society of Frankfort 
on the Maine, and that body will do well to continue 
such researches. 

An inscription of the Emperor Claudius relating to 


a reparation of the great military road (the Via | 


| Aurelia) has been brought to light by M. L. Rostan, 


our Archeology of the week with a notice of the | 


greatest event which bappened init, the sale of an un- 
doubted autograph of Suakespeare on Monday Jast, at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s. Only five auto- 
graphs of the poet are known to exist; three of these 


are affixed to his will: the fourth is in the Guildhall | 


library, attached to the deed of purchase of a house in | 


Blackfriars; the fifth is upon the mortgage-deed of 
the same house the day after—and this was the docu- 
ment sold. Only two autographs have therefore 
ever cccu'red for sale, and there is no record of others 
being in existence. All that we have named occur in 
legal documents, and are above suspicion. There is 
asixthiu the British Museum on the fly leaf of an 
edition of Montaigne; but it is not to be classed 


| 


among the “ undoubted” signatures, inasmuch as it | 


has been questioned by very competent critics. 
was very proper, therefore, that this chance of secur- 
ing so important a document should not be lost sight 
of by our National Establishment, who have now be- 
come possessed of it for the sum of 300 guineas. 
When the corporation of London bought their auto- 
graph for 1451, it was denounced by some members 
of the Court of Common Council as “ a most waste- 
ful and prodigal expenditure.” What will these 
gentlemen say now? Will they not be well satisfied 
in a mercantile point of view, particularly as their 


It | 


near St. Maximin, canton Var, which, if it do not 
represent the Roman station of Tegulata, about 
sixteen miles from Aix, must be near it. It is upon 
a columnar stone, resembling the Roman milestones, 
about 74 feet high and 2 feet in diameter, and is as 
follows : 

TI. CLAUDIVS, DRYSI. F. 

CAESAR. AVG. GERM. 
PONT. MAX. 

TRIB. POT. III. COS. II. 

IMP. V. P. P. REFECIT, 
The proprietor of the land on which it was found 
has placed it at the disposal of the Mayor ofthe town 
of St. Maximin. 

The Surrey Archeological Society have just pub- 
lished the second part of their collections, thus com- 
pleting the first volume of their transactions. The 
opening paper on Chertsey Abbey shows how little 
we can now, by any possibility, know of the general 
features of that building: a few very insignificant 
relics is all that rewarded the labour of excavations 
conducted there; and the view of those excavations, 
depicting a mere hole with afew common-place stone 
coffins in it, was hardly worth the cost of Mr. 
Le Keux’s labour, so admirably executed that we 
wish he had been employed on a better subject. 
How much more valuable is the less pretentious 
but equally excellent plate, “The Fete at Horsly- 
down in 1590.” The accompanying paper too 
is a very welcome addition to our local history. The 
collection of wills of persons resident in Surrey in the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. is valuable for many 


curious facts that may be gathered from them. The 
paper on Monumental Brasses is chiefly remarkable 


| for having only four of its pages devoted to descrip- 


signature has William in full, and occupies two lines; | 


the one just sold is abbreviated to Wm., and is only 
one line of writing. It is finer, too, in other respects. 
This document which had been lost sight of from the 


year 1790, when Steevens published a fac-simile from | 
it, was discovered by Mr. Albany Wallis among | 


the title-deeds of this Blackfriars estate, then the 
property of the Rev. Mr. Fetherstonhauvgh, of Oxted, 
in Surrey. He presented it to Garrick, and at the 
death of the great actor it reverted to Mr. Anthony 
Wallis, one of his executors, and from him to the 
father of Mr. [roward (who now sold it), and who 
was at that time in partnership as a solicitor with 
him. Several wealthy persons had “by report” 
given commissions, and America was also said to be 
in the field. America was in a similar manner quoted 
to frighten us at the sale of Shakespeare's house at 
Stratford, but did not really appear disposed to rival 
the Moth e:xCountry. 


A few words may be allowed us, before we quit this | 
subject, on the spelling of the poet's name, as some | 


serious attempts have been made to deprive it of its 
due amount of vowels, 
the time of Elizabeth to abbreviate or vary the 
spelling of proper names when writing them, and the 
poet has followed the custom of his day; but in 
printed books and legal documents we find the strict 
and proper style; and throughout both these under 
consideration (the name occurring thirty-one times in 
all) it is invariably spelt Shakespeare, in accordance 
with the true signification of this nom de guerre, and 
the spear which appears in the arms of the poet. In 
the early quarte editions of his plays the name is 
often printed Shake-speare, a hyphen dissevering the 
syllables. 

We do not consider the price of this autograph so 
remarkable as that paid for the first edition of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, a small quarto tract, which 
fetched 147 guineas, though the top margins were in 
some instances “cut into the print.” An undated 
edition of “* Hamlet” (assigned to 1607, and believed 
to be the second) fetched 24/. 10s.; a second edition 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” 14/. 10s. ; and a second 
edition of “The Merry Wives of Windsor, 151. 10s. 
The comparative walue of the works of our other 
great dramatists may be instanced in the sum paid 
for an unknown edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” which was only 57, 

The Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society have 


a. 


| 


It was no unusual custom in | 





tions of two Surrey brasses (its legitimate object), 
while nineteen others are uselessly employed on much 
special pleading for archxological societies in general, 
and very discursive information of the most ordinary 
kind on the general history of monumental brasses. 
Quantity is not quality, and it is the besetting sin of 
publishing societies to constantly forget this. 

The Society of Antiquaries held its closing meeting 
of the season Jast Thursday evening. A large variety 
of antiquities were exhibited, comprising nearly every 
object that could well come before such a society. A 
plaster cast of ground at Stanlake, in Oxfordshire, 
may show traces of early British residences. Wea- 
pons from Lincolnshire displayed the peculiarities of 
Anglo-Saxon javelins and darts. A leaden cross 
found on the breast of a skeleton at Angers, added 
another curious instance of this once common usage 
in sepulture; it was ins-ribed ‘“ Anno Incarnacione 
d’ni M.c.xxx.v1.” <A series of very fine seals from 
documents belonging to Dodenham Priory were re- 
markable for style as well as for beauty of preserva- 
tion. Mr. Tyssen sent a large variety of objects found 
in the river Lea at Hackney: they consisted of 
swords, daggers, and various articles in metal; the 
most remarkable being a spur of the time of Henry V., 
the shaft which attached the rowel to the heel being 
more than twelve inches in length. Some curious 
instances of early paper marks were exhibited; and 
a series of interesting letters, connected with the 
family of Stanhope, one from Elizabeth’s favourite 
Earl of Leycester, being remarkable for its ‘right royal’ 
style of arrogant argument. Mr. E. G. Squier, of 
America, well known for his volumes on the early 
history of its primitive inhabitants, sent some beauti- 
ful drawings of antiquities in gold, discovered in ex- 
cavations fur the Panama railway. They consisted 
of bells, figures, and personal ornaments, in style like 
those of ancient Mexico. The proceedings of the 
society thus favourably terminated do not recom- 
mence till the middle of next November. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Wirn the exception of the reproduction of Lucrezia 
Borgia at Her Majesty’s Theatre, there has been no 
novelty of importance in the opera programmes of the 
week. On Tuesday night Za Figlia was performed at 
Her Majesty’s, and on Thursday Lucrezia was pro- 
duced before a numerous and enthusiastic audience. 
Mile. Titiens, whose stay among us will now be but 
short, achieved perhaps her greatest triumph in the 
terrible but magnificent part of the daughter of the 








Se 


Borgias. The cast was in other respects of almost 
unprecedented strength; for Madame Alboni under- 
took the part of Matfeo Orsini, Signor Giuglini was 
the young soldier, Signor Belletti the Duke, and the 
other parts were filled by the Signors Beneventano, 
Aldighieri, and Vialetti. As we have already said, 
the performance of Mile. Titiens was a real triumph ; 
for, while sbe bad full scope for the exercise of her 
magnificent vocalisation, the character was sufficiently 
lofty and dignified to excuse the Teutonic stiffness 
of her style of acting. Her singing in the duet with 
Giuglini, ‘ Di pescatore” and ‘Ama tua madre,” 
was so fine that she was called twice before the 
curtain at the end of the first act; and her per- 
formance at the finale of the second act was justly 
rewarded with the most vehement applause. Alboni 
was admirable, of course, in the part of Maffeo, 
None can sing “Il segreto” in a style at all ap- 
proaching hers. Giuglini earned great kudos by his 


| quiet and tasteful singing in “ Di pescatore ignobile,” 


and ‘Com’ @ soave.” Altogether the performance 
of Donizetti’s chef: d'euvre must be regarded as satis- 
factory in every point of view except that which 
increases our regret at the proximate departure 
of Mile. Titiens. Lucrezia is to be repeated to- 
night. 

At the other house, “ra Diavolo was performed on 
Tuesday night, Les Huguenots on Thursday, and 
Il Barbiere is advertised for to-night. The en- 
gagement of Madame Viardot Garcia at Drury- 
lane theatre and her appearance in cheap 
opera, is a thing to be noted and admired. It pro- 
claims that a genuine taste for music has dissemi- 
nated itself among the people, and that it can be 
gratified. On Tuesday this gifted singer and exqui- 
site actress appeared as Rosina in Rossini’s charming 


| opera of J/ Barbiere di Siviglia; and was ably sup- 


ported by Signor Lucchesi as the Count Almaviva, and 
most especially by Signor Badialias Figaro, in which 
character he made a decided hit. She repeated the 
part on Thursday; and this evening Madame Per- 
siani appears in J Puritani. Thus the best music is 
brought within thereach of every class; and the oppro- 
bium of being faded and second-rate, because it is low 
in price, can no longer be urged against this praise- 
worthy effort. 

The annual concert of the Misses M‘Alpine took 
place on Monday evening, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, and was well attended. The bénéficiaire was 
loudly applauded in * Quis est homo.” Their sing- 
ing in the Scotch duets was admirable. Misses Wil- 
liams, Madame Gassier, Miss Maning, and Messrs. 


| Reichardt and A. Irving rendered able assistance, and 





Miss Binfield Williams’s solo on the pianoforte was 
worthy of high praise. 

Herr Louis Rie’s concert took place at Willis’s 
Rooms last night; the chief attraction consisting of 
Miles. de Villar and Kruger in the vocal department, 
Herr Pauer on the pianoforte, Messrs. Ries and 
Deichmann on the violin, and Mr. F. Pratten on the 
contrabasso. 

Herr Derffel give his Matinée Musicale at the 
Hanover-square Rooms yesterday, at three, p.m. It 
was numeously attended; the great attractions were 
Mile. Finoli and Herr Joachim, and the conductor 
was Mr. Benedict. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, June 21.—Mr. Benedict's Grand Morning Concert, 
Her Majesty's Theatre, 1}.—Philharmonic, Hanover-square 
Rooms, 8} 

Tuesday, 22nd.—Musical Union Matinée, St. James's Hall, 35. 

Wednesday, 23rd.—Mr. Ellis Roberts’s Harp Entertainment, 
London Mechanics’ Institute.—Concert for the benefit of the 
hg Academy of Music (by command), St. James's 

all, 9 

Thursday, 24th.—Madame Bassano and Herr Kuhe’s Annual 
Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 2.—Mr. Charles Halle’'s 
Classical Chamber Music Concert, Willis’s Rooms, 3. 

Friday, 25th.—Madame Lemmens Sherrington’s Matinée Mu- 
sicale, Willis’s Rooms, 2.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 5. 
—Mrs. Edwin Oldfield and Herr Mile Behm’s first Annual 
Concert, Beethoven Rooms, 8.—Mrs. Ella Henderson's First 
Concert, Hanover-square Rooms, 8}. 

Saturday, 26th.—Sig. Campana’s Matinée Musicale, No. |, 
Tilney-street, Park-lane, 2. 




















MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Tue Builder warmly eulogises the combination of 
artistic beauty with architectural accuracy in the 
new scenery painted for ‘* The Merchant of Venice,” 
at the Princess’s Theatre :—* Venice is essentially a 
poetic city. If we would recall a recollection of it, 
it comes in the language of Shakspere, or Otway, or 
Byron. C'est la plus triumphante cité que jaye jamais 
vue,’ wrote Philippe de Commynes, in 1495. With 
its palaces and prisons, water-roads and weedy banks, 
its doges and gondolas, although it stand now but 
‘a ghost upon the sands of the sea,’ we hear of it 
only in measured language, see it only in brilliant 
colours. In the last revival at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Mr. Kean has brought this 


Pleasant place of all festivity, 


before the eyes of the Londoners, presenting to 
them succes-ively with the powerful aid of Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, St. Mark’s Place, the Merchants’ 
Exchange on the Rialto Island, the Rialto Bridge 
and Grand Canal, the Hall of the Senators, and other 
parts of the often-painted city. For the second act, 
showing the exterior of Shylock’s house, a bit of 
Venice is admirably built up on each side of a canal, 
along which gondolas pass and repass, a practical 
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bridge spanning it. The water is very effective, and 
in this scene the curtain comes down on a wild group 
of maskers and reveilers, picturesque and character- 
istic. "The Saloon of the Caskets in Portia’s house at 
Belmont, seen several times during the play, is a very 
elaborate Italian interior polychromed, and furnished 
with candelabra and seats, a Gothic covered way 
opening out from the back.”"——Punch (who is not 
more logical than wits usually are) has flown into a 
terrible rage with Italian operas and Madame 
tistori, because the Lyceum Theatre is to let. 
“We wonder,” cries the irascible wit, “no enter- 
prising lessee takes it for the purpose of turn- 
ing it into an Italian Opera. We have only three 
Italian Operas as yet in London, and why, in the 
name of Verdi! should we uot have a fourth? We 
are confident there is plenty of room for it. In fact, 
watching the growth of these operatic mushrooms, we 
do not despair of seeing an Italian Opera planted in 
every theatre in London If the public will stomach 
three ‘ Traviatas’ per night, why sbould it not 
have an appetite strong enough to take down ten, 
twenty, or thirty, swallowing them as easily as if they 
were oysters. When we no longer have an English 
theatre left in the metropolis, the feeling of wonder 
may grow in the breasts of Englishmen as to what 
one is like. The curiosity once excited, that 
poor persecuted creature, the British Manager, 
may be able to pick some little advantage out of 
it. Our only fear that this pretty dream may 
not be realised is, that long before that dramatic 
millennium visits onr Italianised boards, the 
Jast British Manager may have died of starvation.” 
Now really, for a journal which supported Mr. 
Cobden and the Times all through the Free Trade 
battle, this is rather curious. Did it not strike the 
writer of this paragraph that the fact of the Lyceum 
Theatre being ‘‘ to let” is a very good proof that there 
are other causes beside operas, and the presence 
among us (let us be glad that it is so) of the greatest 
actress of the time, to account for the condition of 
“the British Manager.” The last lessee of the 
Lyceum made a very bad speculation of it during 
a season when there were neither operas nor 
tragic actress to oppose him; and judging from 
the facts disclosed at his appearance upon a 
certain in Basinghall-street, we (who have 





not purchased the right of making him the 
object of personal abuse by being upon 


his schedule) are bound to confess that his misfortune 
seemed to arise from a general weakness both of the 
art and the artists than from any individual short- 
comings, Let there be as many operas and as many 
Italian tragédiennes as speculators have the courage 
to bring forward. If they pay, it is a proof that the 
public wanted them; if not, failure is a sufficient 
punishment. At any rate, those who bewail the 
present state of the British Stage—be they actors out 
of engagement, or authors with unaccepted farces— 
should remember that they have no right to complain 
80 long as “an eligible theatre in a good central 
situation” remains unlet in the heart of the metropolis. 
—Mr. Dickens continues to attract crowded audi- 
ences to St. Martin’s Hall, to enjoy his inimitable 
readings. He has now abandoned his original plan 
of reading only his Christmas stories, and gives se- 
lections of character from his general works. Thus, 
he has given selections from ‘“ Dombey and Son,” 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and ‘The Boots at the Holly- 
Tree Inn.” In rendering all these he invests the 
creations of his own fancy with a reality, a life-like 
vitality, which none but those who have participated 
in the enjoyment of one of these readings can at all 
appreciate. No one can be said to understand Mrs. 
Gamp in all the greatness of her character until he 
has heard Mr. Dickens read the part. —-Mr. Charles 
Matthews does not seem likeiy to take much by his 
motion in the matter of the American scandal, 
judging from the following excerpt from Porter's 
New York Spirit of the Times: ‘‘ We are glad to be 
able to inform our readers, that Charles Mathews, 
comedian, hus acted on the joint advice of the Daily 
Times, Dispatch, and this paper, and taken his 
bride away out of our country. We hope they will 
never present themselves again before an Ameri- 
can audience—and there the matter ends.” This 
pleasant specimen of editorial amenity is headed 
“The Mathews Infamy.” Really, we put it to 
Mr. Mathews whether he had not better come 
home again. Here, at least, people are content to 
know, and admire, and pay him well as a comedian 
of the very first order of talent, without seeking to 
Inquire too curiously into the nature of his do- 
mestic arrangements. In America everybody 
lives in the shop window as it were, and considers 
himself to be at perfect liberty to inspect his neigh- 
bour's goods, whether they are for sale or not.—— 
The aggregate receipts of the places of public 
amusement in Paris during the month of May 
amounted to 1,204,652f. 7Uc., being 28,012f. 05c. less 
than the receipts of April. 
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Sourn Kenstycton Museum.—During the week 
ending 12th June 1858 the visitors have been as 
follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Satarday, free 
days, 2824; on Monday, and Tuesday, free evenings, 
3093. On the three students’ days (admission to the 
public 6d.), 808; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 
122. Total, 6847. 





THE THEATRES. 





Tue long-promised production of Shakspere’s ‘“‘ Mer- 
| chant of Venice” took place on Saturday evening, at 
| the Princess’s Theatre, and it has been repeated con- 
stantly ever since. In recording the production of a 
Shaksperian play by Mr. Charles Kean, the chief 
matter is to give the expectant reader an account of 
what has been done that is new in the way of illus- 
tration ; and although the shortest mode is to bid the 
reader to go and see for himself, yet that, in the case 
of many persons, would be but a mockery, and we 
shall therefore attempt to give them an idea, though 


been done in this way. 
the late-comers have settled down into their places, 
and Mr. Hatton has given us a brief overture made 
up of old-fashioned music, the curtain goes up smartly, 
and we find ourselves face to face with St. Mark’s 
Place—the sun shining brilliantly upon all things, 
and vivacious personages of every kind, not lazily 
and theatrically pacing about, but actively and 
livingly engaged, and filling the scene with the real 
vivacity of a thronged part of a great citv. Presently 
rough military music proclaims a procession, and the 
Doge, with his chair borne before him, and accom- 
panied by the dignitaries of the state, lay and clerical, 
pass on, and Antonio and his friends then com- 
mence the actual business of the play—naturally, as 
if about to take their gondolas, all greeting Antonio, 
who is evidently returning from business to his dinner 
and villa. Various friends, including Bassan‘o, 
meet in this common rendezvous. 
and the how they come together, and do not marvel, 
as heretofore, what their meeting means. or how it 
comes about in the usual desolate scene. We are next 
transported to Belmont, where we find Portia, living 
like a princess, as she was in wealth and manners, ina 
palace that Palladio might have designed. Trans- 
ported back to Venice, we are in the midst of the 
bustle on the merchants’ exchange on the Rialto 
island, San Jacopo, the most ancient church in Venice, 
occupying one side of the square; and here we find 
Shylock, busy about his money and his usances. As 
if this were not enough for one act, we are carried 
back to Belmont, and find Portia engaged with her 
suitors, in a hall finished and decorated with all the 
delicacy and gorgeousness of the Arabic style. Stately 
and beautiful is this scene, and right royally does the 
| noble lady become it. And thus closes tbe first act. 
After time has been given for something very extra- 





and we have before us a veritable bit of odd, stately, 
angular, canalled Venice. We are in front of a pile 
of houses, with a sea-green canal, a quaint bridge 
and interminable ways beyond, penthouses, and a 
poor exterior, hiding, doubtless, a very rich interior, 
it being Shylock the old Jew’s house. Presently 
gondolas, real and strange, glide in, their boatmen 
gallant passengers. Here we see the family of the 
the young Venetian gentlemen determined to steal 
away the pretty daughter of the rich Jew; and over the 
small quaint bridge, and through the narrow streets, 
flits a band of revellers vivacious as the Christy Min- 
strels, and light and fantastic as any eastern birds. 
This scene is the wonder and the glory of the spectacle, 
and is in every way charming and illusive; and we 
will not say that all after is tame, or that the 


and character pervade them all. 
and Grand Canal; the Columns of St. Mark; the 
Court of Justice; the Foscari Gate of the Ducal 
Palace leading to the Giant Staircase—carry us 
bodily through Venice, and make us as familiar with 
the place as an actual visit could. Theonly landscape 
is the last—the Avenue leading to Portia’s house—a 
lovely Italian night scene, ‘‘ where the floor of heaven 
is thick inlaid with patins of bright gold,” and 


love and hate, and of true friendship. Of the acting 
we have not much to say, nor need much be said, for 
every one of the principal characters are well known in 
their respective parts to the public. Mr. Kean’s 
Shylock is earnest and carefully studied, emphatic, 
and in parts striking and pointed; Mrs. Kean’s 
Portia in elocution perfect; Miss Leclerq’s Nerissa 
leasing to see; Mr. Ryder scarcely Shakspere’s 
assanio; Mr. Graham not grand and swelling 
enough for the somewhat arrogant, though kind and 
royal, merchant; Mr. Walter Lacy not a lithe Gra- 
tiano. Miss Chapman (her first appearance) made 
an interesting Jessica; and Mr. Harley as Young, 
and Mr. Meadows as Old, Gobbo, were at home in 
characters they have been familiar with for half a 
century. The incidental singing was very nicely 
arranged and managed by Mr. Hatton. It is, how- 
ever, in its entirety, in which there is such an extra- 
ordinary oneness, that the merit of the production 
consists. We have verily amass of Venetian life, 
thoroughly brought out, with all its accessories placed 
before us; and we rise from the performance not as 
from an ordinary play, but as if we had participated 
in the adventures of a variety of acquaintances in a 
foreign and delightful locality. The glare of strange 
ard interesting places, the effect of vivacious and 
novel manners, the charm of surprising adventures, 





are all upon us; and we feel when we leave the theatre 
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ordinary in scenic display, up goes the drop scene, | 


ducking under the low bridges, and landing their | 


Jew, and hither flock every variety of class, including | 


scenes fall off in the least, for the most accurate tone | 
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which deliciously concludes this beautiful story of | L ; ; 
| the convenience and instruction of the people, and the 





like a traveller returned from grand and uncommon 
scenes to ordinary home life. 

The Haymarket, on Wednesday, revived the 
dashing saucy comedy of London Assurance, Miss 
Reynolds taking her benefit, and playing Lady Gay 
Spanker with sufficient animal spirits—leading 
every one, laughing and chaffing, and finally hoaxing 
the old sinner Sir Harcourt, with sufficient dash and 
good humour to delight the well-filled boxes, who 
very warmly acknowledged the efforts of the béné- 
Jiciaire. A new farce was produced for the occasion, 
entitled A Striking Widow, Miss Reynolds enacting 
What little fun there is 
in it is made by Buckstone, an admirer of the 
widow, who is called upon to avenge her upon a 
He is by no 
means a combative man, and his ineffectual attempts 
to knock down the said naval officer (W. Farren) are 
very ridiculous. Finally the lady avenges herself, 
There is not much vitality in 
the little production, but it may last out the season, 
which, it is announced, will not exceed a month. 

The promises at the theatres are not large, the 
sudden hot weather seeming to have dulled their 
| energies. The outlying garden performances are 
| more likely to be in vogue; and if the seasons con- 
| tinue to be so settled and sultry, we shall hope to see 
| vaudeville transferred to cool Jawns, and to find it 
flourishing amidst green trees and sweet flowers. 
| Contrary to all expectation, Madame Ristori has 
| ventured to come over the seas and has made her ap- 
pearance at the St. James’s Theatre. Here the ob- 
jections which we have often urged against the 
Lyceum are greatly intensified; the theatre is too 
small and utterly unfitted for the proper display of 
her powers; and it is greatly to be regretted that she 
has not been well enough advised to postpone her 
visit to us for another year, when she could make 


| her first appearance in England upon a stage worthy 


| of her genius. As it is done, however, we suppose 
it cannot be helped, and it is almost a consolation to 
hear that her stay will not be prolonged beyond the 
stipulated twelve nights. On Wednesday she made 
her bow to a not very crowded audience as Lady 
Macbeth in a not very admirable, but very much con- 
centrated, edition of Shakespere’s tragedy. Last 
night she invited comparison with Rachel by plaving 
Phédre. In neither of these characters do we believe 


| that Madame Ristori does full justice to her powers; 


the former because it is impossible that she should 
understand the part through the medium of the vile 
translation which she has got, and because her want 
of knowledge of the language prevents her from 
| studying it in the original; and the latter because it 
belongs to a school too classic, too lifeless, too rigid, 
| in aword, too stonelike, to suit the impassioned living 
| key-note of her genius. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Sm BensAmin Bropre bas consented to be put in 
nomination as President of the Royal Society at the 
anniversary meeting of the Fellows in November, and 
there is little doubt that he will be elected. If so, 
Sir Benjamin will be the second physician who has 
filled the chair of Newton, his predecessor being Sir 
John Pringle (Physician Extraordinary to Queen 
Charlotte), who succeeded Mr. Burrow in 1772. Al- 





| though Sir Benjamin Brodie does not occupy that 


high and commanding position in the scientific world 
which the President of the Royal Society ought to hold, 
he is undoubtedly one of the most eminent physicians 
of the day. He is now in his seventy-fifth year. 
A memorial respecting the British Museum is now in 
course of signature, pleading, for the sake of science, 





| that the natural history collections may not be dis- 


different public institutions, as 
has been suggested. After stating their opinions 
upon the point, the memorialists conclude: 
‘* For these reasons, as based on scientific advantages, 


tributed among 


saving of a large sum to the nation, we earnestly hope 
that the natural history collections may not be inter- 
fered with, but be allowed to remain «associated with 
the many other branches of human knowledge which 
are so admirably represented in this great national 
establishment. Her Majesty's Government and the 
Parliament will, we trust, never yield to the argument 
that, because in some countries the products of nature 
and art are exhibited in distinct establishments, 
therefore the like separation should be copied here. 
Let us, on the contrary, rejoice in the fact that we 
have realised what no other kingdom can boast of, 
and that this vast and harmoniously-related accu- 
mulation of knowledge is gathered together around a 
library illustrating each department of this noble 
museum.”———The annual examination of the pupils 
belonging to the Liverpool Institute commenced on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday evening the honours 
were distributed. The state of proficiency among 
the pupils was highly satisfactory, especially 
in the department of drawing, twenty-eight medals 
having been awarded by the Government inspector. 
——A meeting of the working men of Carlisle was held 
on the 8th instant., at which the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting, 
being deeply impressed with the upright and con- 





sistent cenductof Mr. W. Wilks asa public journalist, 
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and having regard to the numerous valuable services | 
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